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AT YOUR ARM EQUALLY. 



Nothing stands in P«t«'s way for long. His DrI-F.l.T.o shirt and shorts pull away buckets of 
sweat, leaving him dry and comfortable. Which allows his supernatural ability to quickly deal 
with the nuisance on the other side of the net. NIKE F.I.T.9 is a line of apparel using the best 
athletic fabrics there are. The only remaining problem has to do with shelf space and trophies. 




Mucho applause for the fuller sound! A PC that has a Pentium* processor with MMX™ technology, 
combined with software designed for MMX technology, adds up to a great multimedia experience. 
With richer color, smoother video, faster graphics and. of course, incredible sound.* Get it all from 
Intel MMX media enhancement technology. It's the technical term for fun. j www.intei.com | 
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WHAT HAPPENS to your SELF-CO 



LETS WORK TOGETHER: I do my best to do ads. And you do your best to like V understand tbem. OK? If you do NOT understand this ad M\ please let me know: DTES, I WIU 
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© 1997 Miller Brewing Company. Milwaukee. Wl. mtMrnmunmrnt rou tO| 
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Pioneer's DFS fllorrn'mokes our cor stereos the most 
fiendish booby trops since dung-smeored punji sticks, find 
since it's built into the heodunit. it's procticQlly free. 

Unlike troditionol olorms. it puts o tuithering smock of poin 
douun on uuould-be thieves by blosting on eorsplitting tone 
inside your cor, through the existing oudio system. 

Vou con olso hook up the horn end lights or on externol 
siren for o full-on there-is-o-coreer-criminol-in-my-cor-pleose- 
come-ond-odminister-horsh-judgment assault. 

Just detoch the foce and you've set the olorm. Just put it 
bock or turn the key to deactivate it. Simple. Plus it's avail- 
oble in o aiidc voriety of models in our cor stereo line. 

UUhy just protect your cor stereo oihen you con protect your 
Luhole cor ujlth o Pioneer DFS fllorm? Seems obvious to us. 
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22 TOPSPIN President Clinton drops 
the ball on human rights in China. 
By Jack Healey. 

24 POINT BLANK Letters 



99 AIDS: Words From the Front 

AIDS Rides raise millions of dollars for 
charity— and for the fund-raising consultant 
who runs them. By Stuart Timmons. 

109 SPINS 

RECORDS The Chemical Brothers, 



by Charles Aaron; Ben Folds Five, 

Rollins Band, the London Suede, more. 

MOVIES Chasing Amy and Irma Vep, 

by Michael Atkinson. 

ICON Extreme-sports e-zines, stopping 

junk e-mail, Liquid Audio, 

by David Kushner. 

136 GENIUS LESSONS An open letter to 
Conan O'Brien. By Sean Landers. 



28 EXPOSURE 

Pulsars; MTV's new cartoon Daria; Erykah 
Badu; Bloodhound Gang; artist Elizabeth 
Peyton; V/ Search's Search & Destroy books; 



If you mix fun and practicality 
together, will they explode? 

We don't thinK so. It's not like 
matter and anti-matter. Take the Volkswagen 
Golf. On the fun side it's a real German 
road car that's quick and responsive and an 
absolute blast to drive. 

On the practical side ifs reliable, extremely 
safe and very economical. Not to mention 
the fact that you can probably stuff everything 
you own into the back of it. 

Look. Fun and practicality. We did it, and 
we're still here. 

On the road of life there are passengers 
and there are drivers. 




The Golf GL: 17 cubic feet of cargo space. 115 hp fuel iniecled engine. Front wheel drive rock and pinion steering, dual airbog sopplemenlol restroints, greot worronttes 

and a killer stereo 1-800 DRIVE VVVorhttp://www,vw.com. (Ol996 Volkswogen. Always wear your seotbeit and toko oil the vacation time that's coming to you. 



THE MINDS BEHIND TEKKEN 2 WOULD LIKE TO 
SHOW YOU HOW SHARP THEY REALLY ARE. 



If you thought Tekken 2 was tough, take a stab at Soul Blade for the Sony PlayStation . 
YoLril be transported back to the 15th century where you and ten of the world's most awe- 
inspiring warriors engage in bloody pursuit of SoulEdge - the ultimate weapon. Since only 
one warrior will find it, the battles are fast, fierce and furious. Intensified by the fact that 
tlie warriors can Fight with a huge arsenal of intimidating we^ons. Not to mention glowing 
motion blurs, an authentic weapon-to-weapon combat system, polygon characters, real 3D 
backgrounds and a host of other awesome features. No wonder Soul Blade is a cut above. 
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SOUL ASSASSINS 



CHAPTER I 




RZA & GZA/Genius, Wyclef from Refugee Camp, 
Dr. Ore & B Real, Mobb Deep, KRS-One, MC Eilit, 
Cypress Hill, Call 0' Da Wild, LA The Darkman, 
Goodie Mob, and Infamous Mobb 
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session is 
happy hour. 

Finally, Untamed Spirits have 

their Place in the world, 
the Republic of Cuervo Gold. 

A sovereign state with 
no political parties, just parties 
fyes. it's a real place, 
a Caribbean islandJ. 
Watch for upcoming 
Republic of Cuervo Gold 

news and events, 
even your chance to win 
a trip there, in the meantime. 

remember, ask not what 
your country can do for you; | 
ask what time the bars open. .1 
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Though the big worry on Team Aerosmith's mind 
was whether or not hard-rock stalwart Steven Tyler 
went into drug-abuse relapse during the recording 
of the new Nine Lives ["Party of FiveH, Chris Norris. 
left, thinks it didn't really matter in the long run 
"Sobriety is always a struggle," Norris adds, "so if he 
did relapse and still manage to make the record, more 
power to him. Aerosmith are too much the townies 
to wholeheartedly buy into that very controlling rehab 
environment. They treat recovery like a practical tool, 
with none of that New Age vibe you get with some people immersed in the culture.' Norris, 
who confesses he was often "beaten up by Aerosmith fans" while attending junior high near 
Boston, the band's hometown, is a contributing editor at New Vor/c. 



Just one month before he was murdered in a ^^^V 
Los Angeles drive-by. Assistant Editor Sia ^^^^ 
Michel, right, Interviewed rapper the Notorious - " jEJ^k 

B.I.G. for the "Last Exit From Brooklyn " feature. J^^¥^ 
"Biggie was an extremely complicated person," 
Michel says, "whose gangster excesses were / 
counterbalanced by a very kindhearted and V f 

thoughtful side that never seemed to come across ■ 
in profiles on him." Michel, who stayed in contact 

with B.I.G., recalls a particularly prophetic late-night call. "Biggie joked that 
he never wanted to be some 30-year-old rapper. He was the kind of person 
who gets under your skin, and I'm both sad and outraged that he's gone." 




"Jaromir Jagr doesn't care if he's ever on a Wheaties box," 
says Alec Wilkinson, left, who traveled to Pittsburgh 
Penguins territory to interview the Czech hockey prodigy 
["Hip Czech "]. "He's effortlessly charismatic and handsome, 
but he's not one of those Wayne Gretzky/Michael Jordan 
types who wants to preside over an enormous empire or 
sell snow tires and aftershave. He just wants to play hockey, and considers 
himself extremely lucky to be paid roughly four million dollars a year to do it" 
A staff writer at the New Yorker. Wilkinson Is the author of five books, including 
8^ Sugar and A Violent Act (Knopf). 



Photographer David Barry, right, grew up in the 
Deep South, but never made it to an "authentic' 
juke joint until he shot Mississippi bluestnen R.L. 
Burnside and Junior Kimbnough for the "Call of the 
Wild" feature. "It was darV. and dirty and I've never 
seen wiggling quite like that," he says, "although 
the moonshine was much less harsh than I thought 
it would be." His drinking companion. Fat Possum Records owner Matthew Johnson, was 
a little more experienced. "He taught me how to pass a Breathalyzer test in the pickup on 
the way home," Barry laughs. Barry has also shot for Vogue, Varsity Fair, and Interview. 
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Call l-SOO-525 0613 tor a 2x3- foot limited-edition poster of this vehicle. The S7.50 U. S. price includes postage and handling. 
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Is it okay if we walce a little hay over 
this? After all, it isn't every tire tftaf 's 




exclusively on BFGoodricIf Comp T/A* 
tires. Why Comp T/A tires? Performance, 



chosen as standard equipment on the Conventional cap piy iai has overlapping seam, for ouo tiling: Over the past five years 

ETEC System" (B) features seamless spiral cap 

hottest Mustangs ever built In fact for optimum uniformity and superior ride. BFGoodrich Comp T/A tires have won 
there isn't ANY otiier tire tiiat's standard equipment: Every more SCCA Showroom Stock national road racing cham- 
Ford SVT DOHC V8 Mustang Cobra and 5.8L Cobra R comes pionships tiian all other street tires combined (Translation: 



BFGo odric h 



T/A Tires 




is in our stable. 



They're a blast.) But get behind the wheel of a Cobra (dial reducing tread block phasing, make major contributions 
1-800-FORDSVT for your nearest Ford SVT dealer and say, here as well. Just some things you might want to think 
Gee, I'd really like to check out those tires) and what will about if you want to turn YOUR car into a thoroughbred, too. 
amaze you even more is how refined it is, how liquidly ^-^^^^^^^ BFGoodrich' T/A Tires: 
it muscles down the road. And BFGoodrich Comp T/A j'^'~"^|E^V^ ^^^^^i 
tires, with their clever ETEC System"" and noise- 
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by Jack Healey 



China Syndrome 

Clintons appalling record on human rights: 
dollars over democracy. 

The next time you find yourself in the midst of a 
large crowd, try to imagine that every fifth person 
around you is Chinese. It may make you more 
aware of the fact that China contains a full fifth of 
the world's population. 

These 1 .2 billion people live under an 
extraordinarily corrupt and repressive government. 
China regularly jails its citizens if they happen 
to express political or religious beliefs the 
government deems "wrong." Its women must 
have official permission to bear children, and 
birth control is vigorously enforced. Eyewitness 
reports have revealed cases of pregnant women 
held in detention centers for several months 
until they finally submitted to having abortions. 

The use of torture is widespread in China, 
occurring in nearly every part of the country and 
in an array of forms: Prisoners may be shocked 
with electric batons, beaten while suspended 
by the arms, or made to stand without moving 
for long periods. Others have had boiling water 
poured over them, burning cigarettes placed 
against their skin, and electric prods used on 
their genitals. 

Thousands of Chinese citizens are executed 
every year, sometimes for such crimes as theft, 
gambling, or publishing pornography. A death- 
penalty trial is generally a formality that makes a 
mockery of the term "justice." Executed prisoners 
provide the primary source of organ transplants 
in China. The country's courts, health departments, 
and hospitals work together so that foreigners 
can come to China and purchase organs for large 
sums of money. 

Nevertheless, the image of China's 
courageous young activists, many of whom gave 
their lives in the struggle for democracy at the 
turn of the last decade, remains etched in our 
consciousness. But what is their legacy? The 
latest U.S. State Department report on human 
rights says China has silenced all its dissidents. 
It is a nation so skilled at oppression that it 
appears no one is left who is willing or able to 
rebel in public. 

But just as China must be held accountable 
for its systemic human-rights abuses, the Clinton 
administration must be held accountable for its 
spinelessness. Most-favored-nation trade status 
has repeatedly been granted to China, ignoring 
the historical link between human rights and 
trade. Clearly, Clinton understood that human 




rights and trade are strange bedfellows. So 
while U.S. trade with China grows every day, 
discussions about human rights have t>een 
muted. The torture and suffering continue, while 
businesspeople in both countries get richer — 
a textbook case of dollars over decency. 

Why has Clinton removed human rights as 
a fundamental element of his foreign policy? 
Has he not noticed that history Is on the side 
of human rights? Has he not noticed that 
the leaders of South Africa, Poland, and the 
Czech Republic went from prison cells to 
the presidency? 

Only a few years ago, Latin America was the 
domain of military juntas, and blood flowed like 
the Amazon's waters. That is the case no longer. 
Generally, Latin American countries are more 



stable, their people safer. The repressive Soviet 
Union dissolved in what seemed like the blink of 
an eye. 

Bill Clinton Is traveling in the wrong lane. In 
his unceasing efforts to please everyone, he not 
only fools America, but he fails it. The President 
has shown courage in small but important 
places — the Middle East, Ireland, Haiti, and 
Bosnia, albeit several years late and only after 
thousands of lives have been lost. And he 
displays a genuine understanding of racism and 
its legacy in the United States. Why can't his 
genuine moments of courage blossom into 
the fruits of international human rights? Human 
rights, after all, is the centerpiece of our 
Constitution. It should be the centerpiece of 
our foreign policy as well. 

A policy to increase trade 
without a policy to improve 
human rights favors only the 
rich and powerful who will 
never know what it's like to 
experience torture or the 
politically motivated 
"disappearance" of a loved 
one. If the President needs 
a few ideas, let him ponder 
these for starters: 

• Send a Voice of America 
ship — a floating international 
radio station — to the coast of 
China to broadcast 
information about human- 
rights abuses everywhere; 

• Encourage Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright to 
visit dissidents in Chinese 
jails the way U.S. officials 
visited those in the . 
Soviet Union; I 

• Demand that human-rights 
defenders such as Amnesty 
International be allowed to 
monitor human rights in China 
without the threat of 
harassment or intimidation; 

• Demand that the Chinese 
government allow the Dalai 
Lama to return to Tibet with 
the freedom to travel and 
speak out as he wishes. 

This is not about the West 
telling the East what to do. It is about the promise 
of the United Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which was written for every citizen 
on the planet half a century ago. The tragedy is 
that if a Chinese citizen had written these words 
today, he or she would be in jail. And if other 
Chinese citizens said they liked this article, they 
would too. It's time for all of us to get busy to 
ensure that human rights are, indeed, universal. 

Jack Healey is executive director of the Human 
Rights Action Center For information, write the 
Center at 451 First Street S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20003. The recently released compilation 
Generations I: A Punk Look at Human Rights, 
is the first in a series of benefit albums for 
the Center. 
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'■★***" ROLLING STONE 
"One of the best records 
anyone has heard in a long time." RAYGUN 
"A classic session." 9/10, NMEi 



"Brilliant." BAM^ 
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"One of the Best Records of l g; 

ROLLING STONE / OPTION / REQUEST / L.A. NEW TIMES / PULSE 
DETROIT FREE PRESS / LA TIMES / CLEVELAND SCENE / MR. SHOWBIZ 
AUSTIN CHRONICLE / ILLINOIS ENTERTAINER / NOW WEEKLY. TORONTO 
CHICAGO READER / CHICAGO TRIBUNE / ORLANDO SENTINEL 
NASHVILLE BANNER / SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY / MORE EVERY DAY! 



P.S. WiIco Will be touring an year. All over 
the country, Ri 



WILCO— BEING THERE 

ffhg "Outtasite (Outta Mind)" and 18 more. Specially-priced 
double CD, cassette and double vinyl. 



r.RepriMRec.rom 
W97 Rcpnse Records If you're ttred of music, you're lired of life. 
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JAM SESSION 

I just wanted to thank Craig Marks 
and SPIN for February's Pearl Jam 
story ("The Road Less Traveled"] 
and for letting fans know that the 
band isn't as tired, strung-out, and 
burned-out as a recent issue of 
Rolling Stone led us to believe. It's 
great comfort to know that these 
guys are still making great music 
and standing up for what they 
believe in. 

Anna Baker 

Austin, Texas 

Pearl Jam have just as much 
of a right to change — or stay the 
same — as all of us do. They'll 
always be more talented than their 
critics, which is why they have them. 
Rachael Freeborn 
Germantown, Maryland 

Only one problem with your Pearl 
Jam article: I'd be willing to argue 
that Pete Townshend didn't 
like hippies, he only played to 
them because there weren't any 
punks yet. 

Greg Moss 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Wow — a reporter that actually 
interviews the band. What an 
ingenious concept. 

Joy Christie Di Cresce 

Memphis, Tennessee 
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FEAR OF A BLACK 
PLANET 

While SPIN'S readers made some 
surprisingly smart choices in your 
Annual Readers Poll [February], I 
have one small complaint. If they 
picked the Fugees as "Best Hip-Hop 
Artist," how can they also choose 
rap as the "Music Trend That Should 
Die?" I suggest that you eliminate 
the latter category in future polls. 
Preston L. Moreaux 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 



ERACY OF 



I am a redneck, born and raised: I am 
not, however, a racist. If you apply 
the stereotype that all Southern 
rednecks are racists ["Redneck 
Nation," February], then you might as 
well say that all evangelists (i.e., Jerry 
Falwell) are good Christian people. 

M. Joel "Bubba" Hodges 

via Internet 

I am disappointed that yet another 
article has been written about 
the South focusing on the worst 
one percent of the population. 
Do you realize that by indulging 
every negative stereotype about 
the region, you are guilty of the 
same kind of bigotry that you are 
supposedly examining? 

Anne C. Wilson 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Attention is attention, positive or 
negative. By acknowledging racists 
on such a big scale, you've helped 
their cause. 

George Sereika 

Edison, New York 



SAFETY FIRST 

As a safety engineer, it pissed me 
off to see the members of Local H 
[Exposure, February] photographed 
in front of an industrial machine 
that brandished a sign reading 
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Wear Safety Glasses without the 
aforementioned protective 
equipment. Thanl(s for making 
my job harder than it already Is. 

Jesse Trent 

via l^r^ERNET 



ALL APOLOGIES 

Why in the world does the magazine 
that placed Kurt Cobain on Its cover 
five times need to print an extremely 
tasteless classified ad of a Cobain 
lookalike blowing his head off In 
glorious four-color reproduction? 
Robert Gruttner 
San Francisco, California 

SMOKE AND MIRRORS 

TTirough Infinite research and 
Investigation, you delivered a 
complete examination of Snoop 
Doggy Dogg's trial ["Trouble Funk," 
February], then tried to make him out 
to be something of a mystery. Come 
on. Heaps more Insight was given into 
a truly quasi-mythical artist — Eddie 
Vedder — in the Pearl Jam article. On 
the other hand, you did clear up the 
great mystery of whether or not Snoop 
remembers where he puts his weed. 

Mike Longaecker 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 



AMERICAN PSYCHOS 

As a Canadian, I often wonder 
If we're living next to the most 
psychotlcally unbalanced nation 
on earth — and my suspicions 
are often confirmed by much of 
the American programming we 
receive up here. Politically 
Incorrect ["Don't Tread on Me," 
February], though. Is a refreshing 
sample of what makes your 
country work: political and cultural 
leaders, crazies. Intellectuals, 
and superstars all sharing 
center stage. 

Dave McIntyre 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 



COMFORTABLY DUMB 

The World Wrestling Federation 
and Worid Championship Wrestling 
are so obsessed with beating 
each other up that they don't care 
about the fans [Out of Bounds, 
February]. I stick with Extreme 
Championship Wrestling for the 
violence, the Insanity, and the 
people who work for it — they're a 
bunch of sick bastards just 
like me. 

John Newell 

Staten Island, New York 
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For several years I have written and 
phoned your office requesting that 
my name be removed from your 
mailing list. It seems that someone 
gifted me SPIN. Since I'm a 
Christian, It is totally repulsive to 
have a magazine like this coming 
to my home. Raising two young 
granddaughters Is difficult enough 
without having to explain why such 



a horrible magazine Is In the 
mailbox and addressed to me. 
I have been harassed long 
enough — could you please In the 
name of Jesus stop It now? 
Adele Propst 

Mount Pleasant, South Carouna 

Write Point Blank, 6 West 18th 
Street, New Yori(, NY 10011, or 
e-mail spinonline@aol.com. Always 
include your full name and phone 
number for verification. Letters may 
be edited for length and clarity. 
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|ner Gene The Stniths are long gone but 
not forgotten Their spirit and sound lives on In 
the catchy fop-pop of Gene, four British darxjtes 
who cop their mopes from the Morrissey 
handbook. Does their new album. Drawn to 
the Deep End. prove they're rip-off artistes or 
the ultimate tribute band? Log on Sunday, 
April 20, and weigh in Keyword: Heavy. 




One Night in Bangkok If Murray Head is 
your only link to the sex capital of Southeast 
Asia, let SPi^k>nline be your guide On Saturday, 
April 26lh, our Bangkok Scene Report will 
lead you through the back alleys arnl red-light 
districts of Thailand's biggest city. Got the 
goods on another exotic locale'' Post your own 
Scene Report to SPINonlino@aol.com and we 
may Just put>lish it Keyword: Heavy. 
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However he damn well pleases. 

That's how John Lee Hooker listens to 
Howlin' Wolf. Here, he's chosen an Infinity 
car audio system. Friend and fellow guitar- 
slinger Robert Cray has chosen to navigote. 



Car Living room Home theater Computer Studio Stadium 

In all the places great sound is essential, you'll find the world's finest audio equipment. 



The odd couple: Harry, left, and Dave Trumrio. 



postmodern gesture, but the trutli, the 
brothers say, is that they're playing 
what they feel. "We're not a joke band," 
insists Dave, "but I think we do have 
some humor in us." 

"We rock with fun," says Harry. 

The brothers laugh. Their world is an 
insular one of in-jokes and nostalgic 
references. With little provocation, Dave 
might start singing the keyboard line 
from a favorite '80s song as Harry's lips 
explode in imitation of the drumbeat. 
"Robot style," he will cackle as his arms 
hit Imaginary tom-toms. 

Their easy camaraderie comes from 
a lifetime of playing in bands together. 
Dave, 28, and Harry, 27. first rocked out 
at a family gathering held after Dave 
graduated from elementary school in the 



Chicago suburb of Morton Grove. After 
years of playing in various indie-rock 
outfits, the Pulsars were born. Actually, 
they were almost born as T9000 (for 
Theodore 9000 or Trumfio 9000). but the 
pair got cold feet because they didn't 
want to be typecast as a Kraftwerk-type 
electro act To demonstrate that new wave 



isn't the only program in the Pulsar's 
machine, the brothers walk into the back 
room of their studio to play a song they 
wrote today Dave picks a surf riff on his 
guitar as his brother stiffly drums "robot 
style." The song's title, which they find 
incredibly hilarious, is "The Loneliest." 



"People say we're kind of odd," Dave 
cackles. "Well, yeah, wre are odd. We 
don't need to be like Marilyn Manson and 
put in different colored contact lenses to 
make us look like freakazoids. We're just 
naturally freakazoids." neil strauss 




The Worst 
Years of Our Lives 

High school heroine Daria 
is the girl with the most hate. 

THE PROCESS OF transplanting a character from an 
established TV show into a vehicle of her own is a 
specialized operation with a high mortality rate: For 
every Frasier, there's a million Fish. Plucked from 
the ranks of Beavis and Buttheacfs ensemble of 
peripheral punching bags, Daria Morgendorffer, the 
deadpan egghead overachiever habitually referred 
to by 8&B as "Diarrhea," is poised to make a J 
smoother transition than most. 1 
Following a stated desire on the part of the MTV I 
hierarchy for a series with a female perspective I 
("We purposely didn't want to do Bimbo and I 
Boogertiead," comments the networ1('s executive 1 
vice president, Abby Terkuhle), Daria is now the 1 
titular heroine of an animated series with the 
position that adolescent alienation is experienced 
as keenly by the intellectually favored as by the dirt- 
dumb. Relocated from the hell of Highland to the 
spiffy suburbs of Lawndale. Daria now has a pair of 
noncomprehending parents, a blindingly popular little 
sister named Quinn, and a new school filled with dumb 
jocks, peppy cheerleaders, and geeks, all of whom, 
save for oddball kindred spirit Jane Lane, regard her 
nickeringly as an alien species before consigning her to 
social oblivion. In short, she's gotten a so-called life. 

While Sabrina and Cher, this season's rookie prime- 
time pom-pom girls, do their best to fit in with the social 
stratification rife in their school halls, Daria embraces 
her status as cerebral outcast, wielding her tart tongue 
the way Xena utilizes her spinning disc of death. "I 
don't have low self-esteem," goes one pithy rejoinder. 
"1 have low esteem for everyone else." And, unlike 
Lisa Simpson, the character who might seem to 
be her soulmate. Daria finds no closing-moments 
solace in the bosom of her family. "I'd like my 
whole family to do something together," she 
tells her self-esteem counselor "Something 
that'll really make them suffer" 

Dana's creators, Susie Lewis Lynn and 
Glenn Eichler — Beavis vets botti — vow 
that Daria will not remain forever trapped 
In the body of a snarky 16-year-old. but 
will, as time goes by, bloom into a bilious coed. As 
for the chances of the darkly literate, leisurely paced 
Daria having the same impact as the show whence 
it was spun, the two are pragmatic. "We'd t>e insane 
to even think that it might hit the way SeaWs 
did," says Eichler "It's not the same kind of show. 
Daria doesn't have a funny laugh." Adds Lynn, 
"She doesn't laugh at all." 

JONATHAN BERNSTEIN 
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Soul Sister 

R&B diva Erykah Badu is ready for her close-up. 



IT IS SO far below zero that the Governor 
of Minnesota has canceled school for 
the day in fear that children will get 
frostbite waiting for their buses. But at 
the Fine Line Music Cafe in Minneapolis, 
26-year-old Erykah Badu— a Dallas 
native just in from Atlanta— glides 
onstage wrapped warm in a fur coat. 
With a stick of incense clenched like 
a cigarette holder between her teeth, 
she's a funky version of Cruella de Vil. 

Or a Nefertiti for the '90s. Badu's 
debut, Baduizm, has announced her 
as the long-awaited diva of the 
R&B revival. Shot through with an 
unabashed hip-hop sensibility, the 
album swings from the sophisticated 
panache of cool jazz to the molasses 
gutbucket of mournful blues without 
breaking a sweat. Fellow revivalists 



Maxwell and D'Angelo have their 



potent purrs and fancy manes, but 



Badu's voice and body move with 



a leonine grace that reminds you that 
females are traditionally the strong, 
sexy members of the pride. At the 
Fine Line, she finishes off her set with 
"Certainly" (as in, "Who gave you 
permission to rearrange me? / Certainly 
not me"), then drops her fur and, in 
a classic Charles Atlas profile pose, 
turns and flexes her bleep. 

"What you see is me— this Isn't a 
gimmick, " Badu says afterward, 
managing to look improbably regal 
even though she's sitting in the club's 
dank basement asking her manager 
for another pair of socks. "I'm not a 
concept. I'm a human being." Her 
soulful self-assurance comes from a 
lifetime of performing. Starting at 
the age of three, she pulled dance and 
theater moves out of her head under 
the approving eyes of her mother and 
grandmothers. After studying dance 
at an arts high school in Dallas and 
theater at Grambling State University 
in Louisiana, she "opened for every 
hip-hop act that came through Dallas," 
and eventually caught the ear and eyes 
of D'Angelo's manager Badu sent him 
a demo of 19 songs, almost all of them 
originals. "I was prepared," she says 
with a smile. "I don't think anything is 
a coincidence." I 

Badu may have dropped a bomb 
with the subsequent Baduizm, 
but she's still preparing herself for 
something even bigger. "At first I 
wanted to be a superstar, but now I 
want to be a superhealer." she says. 
"Black music is going through 
a rebirth, and I feel like I'm one of 



the midwives 



BRITT ROBSON 
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The Beautiful 
People 

Elizabeth Peyton makes an 
art out of rock-star worship. 

BEAUTIFUL BOYS STARE out from every wall of 
Elizabeth Peyton's studio in New York City's East 
Village. Tfie boys are rock stars, but in Peyton's 
tiands they're transformed into pre-Raphaelite 
changelings, with full lips, perfectly arched 
eyebrows, and baby deer eyes. In portraits like 
Blue Liam, Peyton infuses Oasis's Liam Gallagher 
with pale angelic severity that suggests he's more 
apparition than rock icon. And in Jarvis at Press 
Conference, Pulp's Jarvis Cocker gazes out from 
behind his glasses at the earthling reporters like a 
pale sprite. 

Although her paintings seems like the work of 
someone who never recovered from a schoolgirl 
tendency to serial crush, Peyton, 31, bristles when 
she hears her portraits labeled "teenybopper." 
"I find it offensive that one would have to be a 
teenager to really love people, to be in awe of 
them." A graduate of New York's School of Visual 
Arts, Peyton started out drawing historical figures 
she admired, like Ludwig II of Bavaria and Queen 
Elizabeth I, as well as actor Marlon Brando and 
poet Rupert Brooke; but after seeing Nirvana's 
unplugged performance in 1993, she began to 
regulariy use rock stars as subjects. Working from 
photographs in music magazines, Peyton has 
since done intimate renderings of everyone from 
John Lennon (portrayed eating dinner) to Evan 
□ando (shown, fittingly, in bed with the flu). 

Currently Peyton is painting Beck. "There's this 
intersection of loveliness and hope in his voice," 
she explains, staring at a picture of the ethereal elf 
wrtio will be on view along with the rest of rock's 
prettiest boys at Gavin Brown Gallery in New York 
City this spring. "Something in him is so beautiful. 
I want to live (or that." oarcey steinke 
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Cypress Hill's DJ Muggs takes on 
the apocalypse with Soul Assassins. 

LUNCH WITH DJ MUGGS is turning ominous. When asl<ed about the 
end-times paranoia found on his latest project, Muggs Presents.. .Soul 
Assassins, the man behind Cypress Hill's steel-and-siren cacophony 
starts to rattle off theories about the BATF and the World Bank, but 
then suddenly stops himself. "You don't have enough tape for me to talk 
about conspiracies," he says. So are the Masons involved? "Oh, yeah." 

Paranoia aside. Soul Assassins is Muggs s attempt to make ' an album that's 
one whole movie, with each song linked." "Starring" such heavies as Dr Dre, 
B. Real. KRS-One, and Wyclef from the Fugees. this funky soundtrack-to-the- 
apocalypse is a dream project for Muggs, providing him with an outlet for 
stockpiled "beats that weren't right for Cypress, but were right for these 
artists." Each cut tailors a signature Muggs groove to a different cast 
member— bombastic for KRS's prophet-man exhortations 
in "Move Ahead." contemplative for Wyclef's Biblical 
warnings in "John 3:16"— and in the process distills 
the last few years of rap conspiracy theory onto one 
disc. "I wanted to do something no one's ever 
thought 3tx)ut in hip-hop." Muggs explains. "If it 
wasn't way, way out, it would have been the 
same old thing. 

A 27-year-old Queens. New York, native, 
Muggs busied out ten years ago with the cult- 
fave Call group 7A3, then went on to make his 
name in the L.A.-based Cypress Hill. As one 
or the few bicoastal playas. he dismisses 
any notion that the record signals a 
reconciliation of East-West tensions. "Most 
of thai stuff is made up by journalists who 
have no ties to the [hip-hop] community" he 
says of the infamous rivalry And besides, 
there are bigger enemies to worry about. Eyes 
Hashing, he relates a story a friend in a militia 
group told him about how the government was 
framing the militias in order to gain more power 
Now f/iaCs funky. colson whitehead 
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Banning the Bomb 

Is Marilyn Manson the next Ozzy Osbourne? With 
unfounded rumors flying that he tortures animals (and 
molests children) onstage. Manson has been banned from 
venues across the country. The controversy flared in late 
December, two months into Manson's apocalyptic "Dead 
to the World Tour, " when Salt Lake City's Fairpark Coliseum 
canceled a scheduled Manson concert on the grounds 
that it offended "community values." In the wake of the 
publicity. Christian and conservative groups in Idaho, 
Alaska, Massachusetts, and Texas pressured city officials 
and club owners to cancel Manson's scheduled shows. 
Though these concerts went on without a hitch despite 
the protests, venues nationwide have recently refused to 
book the band for an upcoming spring/summer tour. "We 
have been told that it's too much of a risk," says Marilyn 
Manson booking agent Alex Kochan. To defuse the 
hysteria, he now faxes prospective venues a letter stating 
that the band has not "performed, participated in, 
or encouraged any acts of child abuse, sex, or cruelty to 
animals or any other illegal activity onstage." Manson 
argues that his actual stage antics— which include ripping 
Bibles— are protected by the First Amendment. "Some 
people may consider the show immoral, but it's not illegal." 
While the band has had no problem finding alternative 
places to play, Manson, whose Antichrist Superstar 
has sold more than one million units, says he could do 
without the nightly bomb threats from right-wing groups. 
"Until they get bored with blowing up abortion clinics, " 
he laughs, "I'm safe for a little while." 
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The glimmer twins: Billy Corgan. 
left, and Courtney Love 




The Bald and the Beautiful In a move certain to arm her critics 

with more ammunition, Courtney Love has enlisted longtime confrere Billy Corgan to serve as 
executive producer on Hole's much-anticipated follov^-up album to 1994's epochal Live Through 
This. Corgan, who has shared production credits on three Smashing Pumpkins records, will bring 
with him into the studio a team that includes Mellon Collie and the Infinite Sadness coproducer 
Alan Moulder, ex-Nine Inch Nails drummer Chris Vrenna, and current Frogs Dennis and Jimmy 
Fleming. "I want to challenge myself, and Billy's the one person who can kick my ass musically," 
says Love. "I haven't spent enough lime as a studio geek to go all the way there." Love envisions 
the not-yet-titled record as having a "dar1<. L.A. vibe — I want to redo [Fleetwood Mac's] Rumours"— 
and hopes to have it ready for a late fall release. As for the allegations Love expects to hear 
concerning her songwriting imprint, or lack thereof — first Kurt wrote the songs, now Billy — Love 
seems typically unconcerned. "Do I care? Uh-uh. I don't give a fuck." 



Continuing his crusade for a free Tibet, Beastie Boy 
Adam Yauch will host a second Tibetan Freedom 
Concert in New York City this June 7. U2 are 
scheduled to perform, as well as Michael Stipe, Porno 
for Pyros, the Jon Spencer Blues Explosion, Ben 
Harper, and the Beasties, of course; negotiations with 
dozens of other bands are in the works. "I'm told U2 
draws quite a crowd." Yauch deadpans, "so this year's 
show may be even bigger" He's referring to last June's 
Milarepa benefit in San Francisco, which featured acts like the Smashing Pumpkins and Beck 
and drew over a 100,000 fans. A feature-length documentary of that event — shot by video 
directors Spike Jonze, Roman Coppola, and Evan Bernard — will be released this summer. 




Adam Yauch, right, 
gets religion. 



Everything Is Wrong 

Moby may front punk-rock attitude on his latest album, Animal 
Rights, but the former technophile is a self-declared "sellout." 
When MTV pnogrammers deemed the UK. video for his single. 
"That's When I Reach for My Revolver"— a cover of the 1981 
Mission of Burma punk classic— too violent for U.S. airplay. 
Moby didn't fight the power. Instead, he held a competition 
at his British label. Mute, soliciting suggestkins for a fnendlier 
chorus, and shot anottier video. "We ended up using That's 
when I realized it's over, that's when it all gets thrown away,' ' 
says Moby. "But my favorite one was, That's when I reach 
for my Chihuahua, that's when he barks and njns away. " Tfre 
song is not about violence," complains Mission of Burma's 
Clint Conley. 'It's about breaking barriers.' 
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ALL THE MOST-EMBARRASSING-TO-WATCH dancers In 
the '90s are bald: SInead O'Connor. Michael Stipe, 
Peter Garrett of Midnight Oil. and now Live's Ed 
Kowalczyk. In llladelph on the opening night of Live's 
Secret Samadhi tour. Right Said Ed did both the 
hula and the 'Shiny Happy People" hop, facing 
drummer Chad Gracey so he could shake his little 
tushy for the camera. Thanks to Kowalczyk's fancy 
hipwork and his somber sensitivity, these murmurers 
are managing to reel in the female constituency 
their desexed-Zep role models Rush never connected 
v»ith. Call it 'Importance of Being Earnest Rock," 
or maybe "Monk Rock": Kowalczyk's ruby-red 
guru robe could have been swiped from O'Connor's 
closet, and the Tower Theater's cathedral-like 
inner architecture was an apt metaphor for Live's 
militant bloody-Sunday grandeur With U2 
currently pretending to be cheesy Live fills a major 
void, consecrating serious young adults with 
the integrity they crave. The set list even Included 
songs titled "Ghost" and "Spirit." 

Some hall-monitor type kept shushing me. so 
maybe the band should make everybody kneel in 
silence for certain hymns, like in church. Bassist 
Patrick Dahlheimer looked like a Renaissance 
painter, but the crowd— well-groomed post-teens 
on leave from frats. the Ivy League, and tech- 
school— was anything but arty. Live had a home- 
team advantage: They're dorks from York, not far 



from Amish Paradise. Maybe (haCs the unnamed 
nation their elusive anthems are about. 

Backdropped by a video screen depicting 
interlocked industrial gears. Kowalczyk howled 
an oddly oedipal new ditty called "Freaks." 
something about your mom sleeping with you after 
picking you up in downtown Philly with a Henry 
Miller novel in your back pocket. He uncorked an 
array of 1997-vlntage whines, although It was 
easy to confuse " Century " (In which '"puke stinks 
like bee-ur" and "everybody's hee-ur") with 
"Rattlesnake" (which concerns "skinning dee-ur"). 
Later he covered Psychedelic Furs' "Love My Way," 
and flopped around like a scarecrow during the 
climactic ' I Alone." 

Kowalczyk's voice Is way too low-registered to 
soar like he wants, but Chad Taylor's guitars 
reached high, approximating Arabic scales and Irish 
Spring jigs reminiscent of Scotch pre-grungesters 
Big Country. Gracey's quasi-polyrhythmic 
drumbeats suggested "world music." over which 
Kowalczyk recited vowels in Sinead O'Connor's old 
sheik shriek. You could tell when the group was 
trying to be funky because strobes would switch on 
and Kowalczyk would erupt Into mantras like "give 
it up, give it up, give It up." Totally cornball, but 
you can't fault the guy— I'd sell my drama, too, If 
people would buy It. 

CHUCK EDDY 



LUSCIOUS JACKSON 

Bimbo's 365 Club 
San Francisco 
February 15, 1997 



IN HONOR OF San Francisco, the onetime home of 
bassist/vocalist Jill Cunniff and guitarist/vocalist 
Gabrielle Glaser, Luscious Jackson kicked off their 
show with a quote from Starship's "We Built This 
City" and ended it by inviting its inhabitants on stage 
for an Impromptu dance party Dozens of hip exhi- 
bitionists were happy to oblige. Suddenly the New 
York-based quartet seemed a tad overwhelmed. 

It's a familiar position: These funk fans specialize 
in drawing from sounds and styles well beyond their 
comfortable reach. Luscious Jackson plunder hlp- 
nop, acid jazz, disco, early- 'SOs new wave, and soul — 
like many while admirers of black grooves — with a 
mix of love and studiousness that comes from hav- 
ing better taste than chops. As long as you can hang 
with the resulting mix of ambition and lack of means, 
Luscious Jackson's albums are worthy soundtracks 
of secondhand cool recontextualized by feminist 
appropnation and art-school abstraction. They're not 
as radical as their punk-funk older sisters who once 
fronted the Slits. Au Pairs. Delta 5. or the Bush Tetras, 
but the Jacksons have their own moody vibe. And 
whenever "Naked Eye " comes on the radio, which It 
does quite often in the Bay Area, where the Fever in 
Fever Out single has been a playlist-topping smash, 
modern rock doesn't seem like such a worn-out Idea. 

But It's one thing to jam in the studio with Daniel 
Lanols at the boards and another thing to do it alone 
onstage. An inexperienced riot grrri (or boy) can get 
by with aggression, attitude, and a few barre chords, 
but even a punk-funkster needs to be polyrhythml- 
cally perverse. Stripped of their samples. Luscious 
Jackson just weren't /// enough. Mixing the hip-hop 
snippets and scratches well into the background, and 



turat ingredient: LusciSus 
ackson s Gabrielle.Glaser. 



pushing the mediocre musicianship to the fore, the 
band lapsed into a repetitive rut lacking in dynam- 
ics or stage presence. 

A couple of assertive Natural Ingredients-era 
numbers ("Here," "Citysong") rocked the bells, but 
the more delicate Fever in Fever Out material didn't 
rise above Kate Schellenbach's stiff beats and 
Cunniff s near-tuneless muttering. "Naked Eye" 
should have been a triumph, but it was tossed off 
as if the group became sick of their greatest 
moment before they learned how to properly repro- 
duce the thing. Luscious Jackson appeared oblivi- 
ous to an audience geared up to boogie down. It 
would have been more festive to turn on the radio 
and wait a few minutes. barry Walters 
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TOP LEFT Dress by Daryl K, $365, at Daryl K, New York City TOP RIGHT 
Sharkskin shirt by Sinister, $52, at Sinister. Los Angeles. Right, vintage 
shirt by William B.. $170, at Traffic, bottom left Sweater by Polkadots 
& Moonbeams, $58. at Polkadots & Moonbeams, Los Angeles: tank top 
by John Eshaya, $26, at Ron Herman-Fred Segal, Los Angeles: pedal 
pushers by Daryl K .S108,at Fred Segal Flair, Santa Monica, Mt 
California, bottom right Left, Mossimo jacket, $485, jV 
shirt, $58, and trousers, $210, at Uossimo Supply, 9| 
Cosra Mesa and Pasadena, California. Right, shirt by 
Costume Homme. $315, at Bagutta, New York City: 
pants by William B.. $210, at Roto, San Francisco. « 




Amid a 
frenzied 
backdrop of 
rehab rumors 

and intra- 
organizational 
turmoil, 
America's 



longest- 
running 
rock'n'roll 
soap opera 

is back. 
Chris Norris 
gets in the 
saddle. 





Cfipvriglited malerir 



Steven Tyler is gettin 

dabbed, brushed, and fluffed. A Dutch hairstylist blasts his bleached 
auburn mane with 2,000 watts of hot air, while a woman powders his nose 
and blots his cheeks. Finally, Tyler — in leather vest, floor-length Gaultier 
waistcoat, and $9,000 leather pants — is, as they say, ready to rock. He puts 
on a giant black top hat with a white bandanna wrapped around it. > 



He perfects Its placement In a circular mirror 

"Ohhhh, yeah," he says in a mock mack- 
daddy voice, then crumples his lips like an unim- 
pressed Muppet. 

We're in the dark, chilly Interior of Los Ange- 
les' old Herald Examiner building, a mammoth 
ink-stained cavern where Citizert Kane model 
William Randolph Hearst used to storm to the 
balcony and yell "Stop the pressesl" Today, the 
room is dressed as a sort of postapocalyptic Art 
Nouveau theater, with torn shreds of clear plas- 
tic dangling down from the balustrade. It Is here 
that Steven Tyler Is preparing to strut, fret, and 
boogie his hour upon the stage. 

Aerosmlth Is shooting the video for "Falling In 
Love (Is Hard on the Knees)," the horn-driven 
"Dude (Looks Like a Lady)"-ish single from their 
long-overdue first release tor Sony, Nine Lives. 
The record Is a rawly produced assertion of 
hard-rock supremacy, an attempt to fuse Aero- 
smith's '70s ragged glory with Its '90s pop 
craft. And there under the lights are the 
classic dramatis personae: The colorful 
rag-draped mike stand. The stack of 
Marshalls. The 20 guitars. The smoke 
machine. Four years out of the 
game, as MTV Buzz Clips a tongue- 
pierced Brit with a reverse Mohawk, 
Aerosmlth Is launching a cock-rock 
counteroffenslve. ' 

Joe Perry leans back on his 
amp, savoring a cigar His gray- 
tinged black hair spills over the 
lapels of his sash-bound cloak. I 
ask him If he's having a good time. 
"Yeah," he says softly. "It's okay." 
Tomorrow he'll mime his guitar solo 
suspended in a cage 30 feet above a 
crowd of fist-pumping extras. 

"The concept Is kind of 12 Monkeys 
meets Brazil," explains the video's lanky, 
youthful director Michael Bay, auteur behind 
Sacf Soys, The Rock, and ads for Levi's and milk. 
"This Is maybe making fun of all these grunge 
videos. You know? Real angry, heavy, evil, with 
people beating things?" Bay is replacing Aero- 
smith's longtime collaborator Marty Callner, the 
man who made Alicia Silverstone and Liv Tyler 
prized nymphettes of the strip mall. Neither will 
be on hand today; the band Is taking a new 
direction. "It's different from basic apple-pie Aero- 
smlth," Bay says. 

Not, apparently, that different. Before long, the 
models start to appear 

Dressed in pigtails, with a coat over her 
orange baby-doll dress, dancer Simony Monteiro, 
22, sits up on the balcony, smoking a Marlboro 
Light and gazing down at the band. "On my call- 
back I had to dance around a stool," she says. 
"And then I had to imitate homeboy himself on the 
mike. Do some kicks and stuff." She is a Tyler fan. 
"I fell in love with him actually," she says. "It was 
the 'Angel' video. That was the shit." She was 12. 

Monteiro Is among the first arrivals of a pul- 
chritude squad that will Include supermodels 
Angle Everhart, Isabelle Aubin, and several 
others dressed as nurses, dominatrices, prin- 
cesses. "We're doing every male fantasy," costume 
designer Kelle Kutsugeras enthuses. "Yesterday 



we did the bride, whose dress gets ripped away. 
We also did the rubber sex nurse." Total babe 
count: 25. "We didn't do the teacher, because 
Van Halen already did that," Kutsugeras explains. 

We're ready for a take. "With someone like 
Steven," Bay marvels, "you put the camera on 
him and you just say, 'Wow.' " 

The smoke starts, the music blasts, and 
Indeed "Wow" — or perhaps "Yikes" — is the un- 
spoken sentiment as Tyler goes to work. He's 
hilarious. He does high kicks, he swings the 
mike stand, he grabs his crotch. He leapfrogs 
down the platform, straddles the mike stand, 
gives it a tango dip, humps it. Singing the lync 
"My fantasize / It must be out of luck," he swings 




his head out and puts hand to forehead In a 
woe-is-me gesture. He 360s not once but twice, 
t>etween lines. 

"How old is he?" Bay asks Aerosmith's A&R 
man John Kalodner 

"49 in March." 

"Jesus." 

As the song builds to a climax, Tyler drops to 
his knees and leans back dramatically, singing — 
at full voice, not lip-synching — the final lines. He 
looks up to the heavens, holds his arms high 
overhead, and then, as the song crashes to a 
halt, falls back to the floor, completely spent — 
until the next take. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," announces Bay, 
'that's a rock star." 

Aerosmlth is as close to Hollywood as 

rock'n'roll gets. There are the stars, the big bud- 
gets, the power meetings, the teams of writers, 
and the grand spectacle pumped up and aimed 
straight for the Heartland. In their 25 years, the 
Boston crew of Tyler, Perry, guitarist Brad Whit- 



ford, bassist Tom Hamilton, and drummer Joey 
Kramer have gone from being the definitive 
'70s hard-rock band — a textbook on economy, 
surliness, and soul — to the ultimate comeback 
band — brought back almost literally from the 
dead In the mlU-'SOs — to the most bankable act 
in popular music. 

Today they are something different from just a 
rock band. They are the recording Industry's fos- 
sil fuel, its Classic Coke. When Sony signed 
Aerosmlth away from Geffen five years ago. It 
invested a rumored $30 million dollars in a band 
whose members would be nearly 50 when their 
contract finally kicked in. Still, it appeared a blue- 
chip Investment. Not only did Sony's subset 
Columbia already own Aerosmith's back catalog, 
but the band had become an impeccably smooth 
hit-making operation, a hard-rock Boyz II Men, 
supplying junior proms, pickup trucks, and MTV 
with a steady stream of sexy power ballads, a 
form they minted with their 1973 FM staple 
Dream On." Aerosmith's top-of-the-line 
operations team — videomaker Callner, 
producer Bruce Fairbaim, manager Tim 
Collins, and A&R great John Kalod- 
ner — were the best in the business, 
working tirelessly to make sure 
Aerosmlth remained superstars. So 
dedicated Is Team Aerosmlth to re- 
leasing hit-filled albums that their 
pool of outside songwriters has 
ballooned to double digits. "As far 
as who writes the songs, man. It's 
like a football team," Hamilton 
explains. "It's not so Important who 
passes the ball or who runs It in, it's 
that you get the touchdown." And, at 
S30 million, Sony would very much like 
to see Aerosmlth get that touchdown. 
But even before halftime. Nine Lives ran 
into trouble. During its making, rock's preem- 
inent recovery heroes saw very public allega- 
tions of drug relapse. They temporarily lost their 
drummer when he succumbed to depression. 
They replaced Alanis Morlssette producer Glen 
Ballard seven months Into recording and began 
anew with producer Kevin (Silverchair, Journey) 
Shiriey. Finally — and most significantly to the 
rumor mill — Aerosmlth terminated, unamlcably, a 
12-year relationship with their manager and close 
friend Tim Collins. It was Collins who had taken a 
band ravaged by drug addiction, whose guitarists 
had both quit, who were quickly becoming 
record-industry pariahs, and helped turn them 
from belly-up junkies into well-toned millionaires. 

Aerosmith's comeback is extraordinary, but 
even more remarkable Is that the band has 
remained relevant. Current hard-rockers from 
Marilyn Manson to Pearl Jam grew up smoking 
their first joints and copping their first feels to a 
soundtrack of 1975's Toys in the Attic and 1976's 
Rocks. "I was just listening to Toys in the Attic 
the other day, in fact," says Pearl Jam guitarist 
Mike McCready. "And it viras still like, 'Fuck.' And 
Rocks, man, that record. All that soul and emo- 
tion, and how they could transfer that to record — 
they were just a great band." Perry remembers 
another Seattleite's endorsement. "Kurt and 
Courtney dropped by after one of our shows and 
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they were really nice," he says. "Mostly Court- 
ney would do the talking. She'd go, 'Kurt really 
likes you guys, and he doesn't like anybody' " 

Cobain's endorsement bespeaks another 
aspect to Aerosmlth's continued renaissance, 
one that has less to do with music. While rock's 
musical landscape has changed since the '70s, 
its drug landscape — with casualties that include 
the Smashing Pumpkins, Sublime, Depeche 
Mode, Stone Temple Pilots, Blind Melon, and 
Alice In Chains — has not. No rock artists were 
ever more publicly associated with substance 
abuse than "Toxic Twins" Tyler and Perry, and 
today Aerosmith stands as a bold experiment in 
music-business survival: the only artists in the 
world to have gone into recovery as a band. 

While one might quibble with the Byzantine 
superstructure that maintains Aerosmlth's pop 
life, the group itself remains an amazing organism. 
Perry is one of rock's great guitarists, more mus- 
cular than Keith Richards, less showboaty than 
Eddie Van Halen, and cooler-looking than either of 
them. Aerosmith is funky: Their honest and nat- 
ural feel for black music is unparalleled in today's 
white rock bands. And, in terms of rhyming vul- 
garity, Tyler is practically protogangsta: "Walk This 
Way" lines like "that cheerleader was a real young 
bleeder" have not exactly aged Into respectability. 

Mercilessly chided in the early years as a 
grotesque exaggeration of the Rolling Stones, 
today's Aerosmith is, in a perverse way, much 
hipper — because they're an exaggeration. 
They're trashier, funnier, with no pretensions 
of aristocratic elegance. Indeed, Aero- 
smith is our Stones, and as such 
theyVe very nearly perfect: huge, 
loud, embarrassing, excel- 
lent — the ideal rock band to 
represent America. 




Team Aemsmith: Perry, John Kalodner, and Tyler at the 1994 Grammys; Perry with Tim Collins, 1983. 




Contrary to one filmic 

assertion by Spinal Tap's 
manager, Boston is a col- 
lege town. But outside its > 
relatively small circle of uni- 
versity enlightenment, it's also 
a town of vindictive politics, 
busing, and white-ethnic townies 
with unspectacularly progressive atti- 
tudes about race. Aerosmith are dignitaries here. 
They own the rock club Mama Kin (ominous drink 
name: the "Permanent Vacation"). They funded a 
controversial exhibition at a local museum when 
the N.E.A. cut support. They have their kids in 
local schools, and they shop at the mall. We 
drive down the Southeast Expressway to Aero- 
smith country — the bucolic South Shore neigh- 
borhood shared by Tyler, Perry, Kramer, and 
Whitford — the day after 7,000 New England Patri- 
ots football fans seeking playoff tickets got into 
an alcohol-fueled melee outside Foxboro Sta- 
dium, throwing punches at each other and bot- 
tles at the police. 

After cruising past wintry brown forests and 
cranberry bogs. Perry and I pull up to the Tyler 
compound. The security gate to the walled 
enclave bears the imposing message Private 
Property: All trespassing, fishing, hunting for- 
bidden. But the crackly voice that comes out of 



the Intercom speaker sounds like a teenager's: 
"Hey! C'mon in." Inside, the grounds are a woodsy 
wonderland, with oversized animals — winged 
bears, eagles — carved out of massive blocks of 
oak, a small cave, a weeping pine tree, and a 
brook filled with goldfish. The door handles are 
two huge metal eagle's talons. 

When we enter, Tyler, in sports jacket, blue 
jeans with black flames sewn up the legs, and 
rose-tinted glasses, is still buzzing from having 
seen Prince at Boston's Roxy ttie night before. The 
phone rings and he picks It up. "Oh, that's him," he 
jokes. "Yo, Formerly Known As!" 

Steven Tyler was born Steven Tallarico, son 
of a second-generation Italian classical musician 
who played and taught music in Yonkers, New 
York. The Tallarico family also ran a resort in the 
gentile Catskills of Sunapee, New Hamp- 
shire, which is where Tyler and Perry — 
whose family had a summer 
house there — met. Both remain 
dedicated woodsmen, head- 
ing up to their Sunapee cot- 
tages whenever possible. 

Pointing out the front 
window, Tyler shows me a 
sprawling cave-and-brook 
topiary garden, which he 
had seen at a horticulture 
exposition and purchased 
en masse. "When I look at 
that I think, 'Man, what a little bit 
of money will do,' " Tyler says ap- 
preciatively, turning to Perry. "He saw 
your house, right?" 

"He was just outside," answers Perry. "You 
know, most of mine's on the inside." 

Tyler laughs. "Well, you know, keeping with 
my personality." 

Tyler's house is a rambling colonial affair, all 
smooth oak surfaces, rustic fixtures, and a home 
entertainment system with a subwoofer the size 
of a Volkswagen. Tyler shares this alpine palace 
with his second wife, Teresa, their kids Chelsea, 
7, and Taj, 5, and some live-in friends. "There's 
Knuckles and Speedy," Tyler says, pointing to a 
birdcage as we walk into the pet room. "And 
that's Rosie," he says toward a rabbit cage. We 
walk past a large aquarium. "There's our shark," 
he says, pointing at a small, unmenacing fish. 
"And that's Dottle. Hi, Dottle," he says, waving to 
a brightly colored fish. "And we got an eel in 
there from hell." 

We wander into the kitchen. "You going to 



make coffee or what?" asks Perry in his Boston 
twang as he jumps up to sit on the dishwasher. 
Tyler opens a drawer for his high-grade stash. 
"Got a little bit of Starbucks and, ah, Jamaican 
Blue Hills. Oooh. $30 an ounce. It's so druggish " 
He pours the beans into the grinder. 'And speak- 
ing of Tim Collins," he non sequiturs, "the thing I 
really hate about him is...." Joking, he drowns 
himself out with the grinder's whine. We start to 
talk about the last two years' drama. 

When Aerosmith began laying down basic 
tracks for Nine Lives in Miami — site of their drug- 
addled 1982 career nadir Rocl< in a Hard Place 
(the one with Stonehenge on its cover) — they did 
it without their trusty A&R man John Kalodner. 
Kaldonder had been with the band throughout 
the Geffen years, and his self-described "Wal- 
Mart ears" were largely the ones responsible for 
Aerosmlth's chart rebirth. "If we're going to talk 
about the three most important A&R people in 
the last 30 years," says Columbia Records Presi- 
dent Donnie lenner, "John Kalodner's certainly 
one of them. He'll go down in history." 

According to Collins, however, Tyler had 
expressed his increasing displeasure with the 
intrusive style of Kalodner, an old-school A&R guy 
who dresses daily like John Lennon on the cover 
of Abbey Road: beard, white suit, white sneakers, 
gold-rimmed specs. At Tyler's behest, Collins — 
reluctantly, he says — had Kalodner benched. 

Glen Ballard, who had initially been brought 
on as a songwriter, was drafted as producer and, 
without Kalodner's stern hand, proved more indul- 
gent of Tyler's obsessive tinkering and creative 
whimsy than their usual producer Fairbairn. 
Trouble proceeded apace when Joey Kramer, an 
essential element to the groove-based band, had 
to leave the sessions due to depression. His fatffer 
having recently passed away, Kramer says he 
"fell into what I now refer to as my deep blue funk." 
He was replaced tiy studio drummer Steve Ferrone. 

Soon, it started to get back to the band that 
Sony was not liking what it was hearing, that the 
rough mixes — due to either Kramer's absence or 
Ballard's aesthetic — did not sound like Aero- 
smith. "I think they were right," says Brad Whit- 
ford. "The other day I was listening to them and I 
just thought, 'Huey Lewis.' " Pressure began to 
wend its circuitous way from Sony through 
Collins to Ballard and the band. 

In the midst of this corporate anxiety, Tyler's 
nightlife — hanging with the likes of Sly Stallone 
and Jack Nicholson — began to concern Collins, 
one of the industry's most outspoken antidrug 
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caisaders and an ex-addict himself. To him, 
Tyler was not exhibiting the outward signs of an 
industrious and sober worker. "We went down to 
Florida and I never had such a good time in my 
life," says Tyler. "I was out on the beach Roller- 
blading with all these girls with no tops. In fact, 
I'm sure Tim Collins saw People. There were some 
pictures in there with girls feeding me grapes." 
The band was pulled back to Boston, and Collins 
began to voice his suspicions of a relapse. 

With this mounting pressure, Aerosmlth's cre- 
ative team found itself suffering from the heavy- 
metal phenomenon known as communication 
breakdown. "I was hearing Tim saying, 'Steven's 
using drugs, he's using drugs,' " recounts Perry. 
"Meanwhile, I'd drive to the studio every day with 
him and we'd spend the day talking and worldng. 
I think I know what a drug addict looks like." 

The powerful ideology of 12-step recovery — 
whose first step Is admitting one is helpless — 
had been a major control mechanism in the Aero- 
smith system for ten years. Members of the crew 
on the clean-and-sober Pump tour speak of 
undercover "Aerocops" — they might be lighting 
guys, chefs, accountants — whose covert assign- 
ment was to patrol for drug or alcohol use. It's 
possible that, as one of Collins's managerial 
tools, recovery think had turned Orwellian. 

"We'd gotten into this really sick mode where 
if somebody was showing behavior that wasn't 
'recovery behavior,' then they needed to go 
someplace and get recalibrated," says Hamilton. 

Tyler's co-songwriter and friend Mark Hud- 
son, of the '70s TV variety series The 
Hudson Brothers Show, attests 
that recovery culture often 
mandates a preternaturally 
calm and passionless way 
of being. "No one thinks 
about the stress factor," 
says Hudson, clean-and- 
sober himself. "You're sup- 
posed to be super-relaxed 
all the time." 

"People expect us to go 
to mass every Sunday," says 
Perry. "They're like, 'So, are you 
guys vegetarians now?' " 

Let's just say that Tyler is not natu- 
rally inclined in those directions. Throughout 
Aerosmlth's history, the band's flamboyant 
singer has been given to rather picturesque 
states of upset. The most scandalous episodes 
are recounted in his ex-wife Cyrinda Foxe-Tyler's 
tell-all Dream On — with its allegations of wife 
beating, child neglect, and poor housekeeping — 
but even the less personally aggrieved will attest 
that Tyler often exhibits behavior that bears 
more than a passing resemblance to that of a 
certain fictional rock band. One that also made 
use of Stonehenge imagery. 

"I'd swear those Spinal Tap guys were at half 
our meetings," says Whitford. "The funniest 
thing is, the first time Steven saw it he didn't see 
any humor in it. That's how close to home it was. 
He was pissed! He was like, 'That's not funny!' " 

One oft-told tale concerns overturned food 
tables and smashed glass bottles, retaliation for 
having received processed turkey rolls when the 




tour rider had specified "on the bone. "You 
know, you're successful, the places are selling 
out, and you walk into a room and it's full of 
sham and scheiss," says Tyler. "It's an Insult. I 
take it personally. I know I'm not supposed to, 
but I'm working on it." 

As volatile a studio presence as the driven, 
perfectionistic Tyler always was, in this tense 
and frustrating environment, he was becoming 
impossible. The band's longtime recovery guru 
Bob Timmins suggested a course of action. His 
grand notion? That these four bandmates of 
Tyler's — who had known him for two decades, 
who been through hell and back with him, who 
lived five minutes from his house — should write 
him a letter. The proposed missive contained 12- 
step-ish phrases about "changes" and 'getting 
the help you need." It was not exactly well- 
received. Wounded by the officious, Interven- 
^^^^ tlon-IIke tone, Tyler fired a furious 

HI, J A* 1 memo back. The band was in a 

LliV kMttv civil war 

So at this crucial Im- 
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passe — five months Into re- 
cording, their drummer 
AWOL, the brass grum- 
bling, and a band mutiny 
Imminent — Aerosmith did 
what any high-powered 
business would do in a cri- 
sis. They went on a corpo- 
rate retreat. 

At Timmins's suggestion, the 
five band members checked into 
Steps, a renowned California drug- 
treatment center. This certainly didn't help quell 
rehab rumors, but Perry insists it was simply a 
good place for conflict resolution. 

"This sort of thing did in our band in the '70s 
and we were not going to let that happen again," 
he says. "And this is what you do instead of 
breaking up: You get together, find a qualified guy 
to help mediate, and improve your communication. 
It's not a lot of voodoo. If Guns N' Roses and Van 
Helen had done the kind of work that we did, 
they could still be together making great records." 

At Steps, the band decided the problem was 
that the key man in their million-dollar super- 
structure had effectively turned against them. A 
final straw, Tyler says, was that Collins had 
called Tyler's house and told his wife that he 
had been screwing around. "After that, I just 
couldn't sit In the same room with this man." 
Collins will not comment on this. 

continued onpage12B 
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Corin Tucker's voice refuses to leave you alone. 

Whether she's urgently ripping the air lil<e an 
annbulance siren or trembling like a confused 
kid. Tucker gives the songs of her band Sleater- 
Kinney an almost frightful intimacy. She puts her 
heart on your sleeve, then dares you to do the 
same. "You bring your heart to us / We'll get it 
purified." she boasts on Sleater-Kinney's new 
album Dig Me Out. turning rock'n'roll swagger 
into a punky, girl-bonding dance party. 



"Our music is totally in your face, " says Carrie 
Brownstein, the group's second singer/guitarist. 
"I can't relax or read when our music is play- 
ing — I don't know how anyone can. " Adds drum- 
mer Janet Weiss, "Our music should physically 
take you over. When I hear people refer to new 
albums as "good background music,' I think of 
that as an insult." 

Inspired by Olympia, Washington, riot grrrl 
bands Bikini Kill and Bratmobile, Tucker, 24, a 



smallish woman with wide, piercing eyes, found 
her voice in the early-'90s duo Heavens to 
Betsy. The band's one album. Calculated, was a 
churning, clinical examination of white-punk 
anomie (its cover was a medical diagram of the 
"structures of the heart"). But touring with 
Sleater-Kinney during the past year, she sang so 
explosively that she almost lost it. On Dig Me 
Out, however, her voice is more powerfully 
volatile than ever, like some rare form of feed- 
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back — thanks, in large part, to a seventysomething opera singer and music 
teacher named Alice English. 

"I was doing my laundry at Sit and Spin and her name was on the bulletin 
board." says Tucker, who now shares a house in Portland with two room- 
mates. "So I called about taking lessons." When Tucker balked at the rate 
($75 a session), English said she could do chores in exchange. "I ended up 
vacuuming and dusting and filing and writing her mail for her. She didn't 
really understand rock — I played her a tape and she said, 'Why do you do 
all that yelling? You're hurting your voice.' But she had an open mind." 

Sleater-Klnney embody all the awakened teen outrage of riot grrri, but 
the band's triumph is in painting a more complex picture — conflicted, very 
adult sexual desire mixed with a playful imperative to "shake it, baby" and 
"put the fun back in sin." Tucker's voice is no political bludgeon; it's an 
emotional jukebox switched on by whatever she encounters. Coming home 
amped from aerobics class one night, she launches into a choreographed 
performance of Michael Jackson's "Rock With You." Moments later, as she 
bops around the kitchen, an anecdote by housemate Staci Cotler prompts 
the chorus of the Doobie Brothers' "Minute by Minute." No song is too 
uncool for Tucker to embrace. 

"It's hard for me to listen to Heavens to Betsy," says Tucker of her former 
t>and. "I'm proud of the songs, but they're more about scratching out my iden- 
tity. This band is different. It's more intense. It's more about the joy of music." 

Even though the band's passion is speaking to and for young women, 
there's something for everyone in the sing-along melodic roar of a song like 
"Words & Guitar," where Tucker dreams of "silky sounds" and turning us 
on with the noise in her head. Dig Me Out taps into collective energy like 
Nirvana's Nevermind, but without its sense of defeat, and matches PJ Har- 
vey's Rid of Me for raw force. Sleater-Kinney don't just present their bluntly 
simple theme — love of music makes life worth living — they demonstrate it. 
When Tucker sings, "Enough, it's enough / If you want it that much," her 
shuddering voice defies you to believe as intensely as she does. 

When pals Emily Kingan and Shanna Doolittle show up at the front 

door of the two-story house Tucker shares in northeast Portland, Oregon, 
Friday evening is still young. We have two options — go to the Egyptian 
Room, a former strip club turned wood-paneled neighborhood lesbian bar, or 
motor to Kingan and Ooolittle's flophouse for a basement punk-rock show. 

"Berserk is playing," announces Doolittle, prompting Tucker to drop her 
plate of spaghetti in excitement. When I ask why she's going berserk about 
Berserk, Tucker affectionately imitates a motormouth boy named Tyler in 
the band. 

Despite the acclaim for Sleater-Kinney's second album Call the Doctor 
(it finished third in the Village Voice's 1996 Pazz & Jop critics poll). Tucker 
remains a fan who once admitted to a teen passion for INXS. She also 
acknowledges that for isolated kids with few friends or split-up families, a 
fan/star relationship can sometimes be the strongest in their lives. On "I 
Wanna Be Your Joey Ramone," from Call the Doctor, Tucker took the 
heady emotions of distant hero-worship and intimately personalized them. 
She wasn't talking about far-off fame, but about friends being stars and 



their personalities more individually. Brownstein, 23, who attends the ultra- 
liberal Evergreen State College in Olympia, is generally tense and quiet. 
Tucker, now involved in Portland's lesbian activist-artist community (an 
older support system than riot grrrI), is more of a thrill-seeker. "Carrie and I 
are alike in terms of what we believe in," says Tucker. "But we're different in 
that I'm just a total. ..freak. I'm such a geek. I mean, I've performed in a 
Rainbow Brite outfit, this 1970s vaudeville, rainbow-colored suit." 

While Call the Doctorv/as about a harsh, unrelenting catharsis, Dig Me 
Out welcomes pleasure in healthy doses. Rather than earnest students, 
Sleater-Kinney are now a feminist punk version of a gum-smacking '60s 
girl-group teaching the class. Aided by producer John Goodmanson, Dig 
Me Ou( features "super-cheesy B-52's organ," Weiss's exuberantly roiling 
drums, and Brownstein's improved guitar work. "Sleater-Kinney's aesthetic 
is not to get up there and be sloppy and go, 'Whoops, we don't know how 
to play,' " says Brownstein. "We do know how to play." 

The door is shut to Corin Tuclcer's room, but you can feel the giddy 

energy inside. The Swiss punk band Liliput throws a tantrum on the stereo, 
and the phone keeps ringing with friends nailing down plans. The evening's 
event: a concert by Beck. The goal: for Sarah Dougher, Tucker's other house- 
mate, to meet Beck, with whom she's fascinated. Tucker decides to dress 
up for the occasion and emerges from her lair in a sleeveless black dress. 
After applying just the slightest hint of glitter around both eyes, she strikes 
some silly poses and spritzes her hair. As Dougher dramatically clomps 
downstairs, a tomato-red vision in a thrift-store pantsuit. Tucker vamps for 
an Instamatic photo. "You look like a harlot," teases Dougher. 

The Beck concert is a bit of a journey — an hourlong drive with a pit stop 
at Safeway before reaching the Salem Armory, a plug-ugly warehouse 
dropped into the vast plains of rural Oregon. Outside, a pair of kids in head- 
banger attire hawk Ozzy records in a last-ditch effort to get tickets. Inside, 
DJ Swamp mixes "Iron Man" with "Hava Nagila" while Tucker and Dougher 
sneak their way up front. Tapping their feet happily between a little boy with 
a crew cut and several "interpretive" hippie dancers, the roommates soak 
up the glow of Beck's platinum-selling hip-hop cabaret. 

Sleater-Kinney have no mixed feelings about reaching out to a more 
mainstream audience. They've spurned all major-label offers thus far, 
releasing Dig Me Out on the Olympia indie label Kill Rock Stars. And com- 
menting on Art "Everclear" Alexakis, who has expressed interest in finding 
the band a record deal, Brownstein says, "We would never do that. He's 
such a fucker. I can just see us covering 'Heroin Girl.' " 

But at the same time. Tucker is obviously intrigued by how performers 
inspire their audiences on a large scale — the "cultural phenomenon," as 
she puts it. After the show, she and Dougher wander backstage to investi- 
gate: "We met Beck's guitarist Smokey and asked all these questions," 
says Tucker. "Like, how long he'd be on tour, how many buses they have, 
how thick the contract was. It was intense. They had a juicer and the area 
was decorated like a pirate's cove, with warm candles and a treasure chest 
filled with candy. It was like seeing the other side." 

Spoken like a true fan. Or even a future star. • 
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heroes (i.e., role models) for each other. 

So heading to the Berserk show, Kingan and Doolittle blast a tape of Dig 
Me Out on the car stereo. For their friends, Sleater-Kinney are heroic. Even 
Weiss, the band's new drummer, started as a fan. "I listened to Call the 
Doctor every day. It was just like if you listened to the Kinks and thought, 
'Boy, would I love to t>e in the Kinks.' " 

Sleater-Kinney formed in 1994 at a practice space on the woebegone 
Olympia-area road of the same name. During the band's lifespan, the singer/ 
guitarists have gone from friends to girlfriends and back to friends again. 

"Band relationships are so analogous to real relationships, except with- 
out the physical element," says Brownstein. "But, not in me and Corin's 
case. [She laughs] If you spend an intense amount of time with someone 
and show so much of yourself, when the relationship is severed, you feel 
vulnerable. [After breaking up] Corin and I were proud of our courage and 
tenacity to stay in this band." 

Sleater-Kinney has evolved as Tucker and Brownstein have expressed 
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At press time, SPIN learned that Brooklyn 

rapper the Notorious B I G. had been gunned 
down In a Los Angeles drive-by on Sunday. March 
9. Biggie, who had been In L A. for the past tew 
weeks doing West Coast interviews, canceled a 
flight to Europe to attend a Vibe magazine and 
Qwest Records party at the Petersen Automotive 
Museum on Wilshire Boulevard. When a fire mar- 
shal shut down the overcrowded, Industry-laden 
event. Biggie and some friends regrouped In a 
Chevy Suburban and watched the attendees file 
out onto the sidewalk. Suddenly, a dark sedan sped 
by and a young black gunman sprayed the vehicle 
with bullets from a 9-mllllmeter pistol. Biggie, hit 
several times in the chest and abdomen, was de- 
clared dead on arrival at Cedars-Slnal Hospital at 
1:15 A.M He was 24. 

1 first met Biggie on January 23 and finished 
the following story a week before his death. After 
much debate. SPIN decided to publish the story 
as originally written. The Notorious B.I.G.. born 
Christopher Wallace, was, like most charismatic 
people, a ball of contradictions— warmhearted 
and selfish, hilarious and melancholy, sharp and 
foolish, sensitive and raunchy, childlike and hard- 
ened well beyond his years. He was caught be- 
tween debunking the debilitating stereotypes of 
hardcore rap and living them up with characteris- 
tic panache. In short, he was painfully and joy- 
ously human. Ultimately, we felt that It would be 
disrespectful to Biggie's memory to posthumously 
bowdlerize such a complicated and moving life. 
We hope the piece is read in that spirit. 

For a rap superstar. Biggie's dreams were al- 
most embarrassingly small: His Ideal future, he 
said, was "to quit the game and just chill and 
watch my kids grow up — live the life of a normal 
rich person. " That became an impossibility the day 
Tupac Shakur declared war on him, and deep 
down Biggie knew that. He was Incredibly world- 
weary at the ripe old age of 24. By going to Califor- 
nia, though, he was determined to put It all behind 
him. "What"s up. Call? " he asked cheerfully at the 
Soul Train Awards the night before his murder, try- 
ing to make peace. People in the audience booed 
him. The saddest thing about Biggie s death Is 
that. In the long run. It probably wouldn"t have 
made a difference if he hadn t changed his plane 
ticket: Some kids are always In the wrong place at 
the wrong time. siA michel 








ChristopherWallace was a restless honor-roll 
kid from Brooklyn who ended up selling 
drugs, going to jail, and feuding with Tupac, 
^ia Michel discovers that it's awfulK/ 
lonely at the playa's club for the Notorious B.I.G. 

Photograph by Rex Miller. 



Sprawled Buddha-like in a cushy chair at Daddy's House, the 
Star Trek-y studios of Bad Boy Entertainment impresario Sean 
"Puffy " Combs, the Notorious B.I.G. is in full-on B.I.G. Willie 
mode. "Yo, where the ho's at?" he shouts to the roomful of 
head-bobbing writers assembled for the unveiling of Life After 
Death, his highly anticipated second album. "Got to get some 
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pussy later on." His acolytes, a group of guys wearing identical 
Brooklyn Mint: In Money We Trust sweatshirts, nod in agree- 
ment. Our first encounter is brief. "All right, freaky mama," Big- 
gie says, waving me off. "I'll be catching you later." 

Two weeks later, though, as we cruise around Manhattan in 
his loaded blue Chevy Suburban, he's B.I.G. Poppa, a yin-yang of 



Biggie with Faith's daughter 
Chynna: below. Faith 
and Biggie by the shore. 





sugar-daddy authority and brotherly concern wrapped up in a XXX-large 
camouflage shirt. Biggie, his bodyguard/chauffeur D-Rockefeller (Biggie 
doesn't drive), and Junior M.A.F.I.A.'s Lil' Caesar (affectionately dubbed 
"Lir Sleazer") are sipping Cristal and grooving to Sade, but the conversa- 
tion Is anything but a playa's refrain. Rockefeller is discussing the most 
recent home improvements to the trio's New Jersey bachelor pad. When I 
ask if it's always a men-behaving-badly mess. Rockefeller is mortally 
offended. "No, we're real clean!" he insists. He points to my notepad. "Stress 
tJiat" "Yo, stress the neatness," Biggie concurs. 

We drive aimlessly for hours. Biggie breaking the occasional interview lull 
with a provocative question pulled out of the blue: "Have you ever wished 
you was someone else?"; "Did you ever want to be black?"; and, strangely, 
"Have you ever been in a situation where you supported a man?" We stop at 
a red light and sit in silence as Rockefeller selects the next CD. Biggie turns 
around and props his chin on the headrest, fixing me with his bloodshot, 
bassett-hound eyes. "Have you ever been lonely," he says softly, "like talk- 
ing-to-yourself lonely?" "Why, have you?" I respond. He starts to speak, but 
the music interrupts him and he turns away. I already knew the answer. 

There's always a divide between an artist's public image and private 

life, but for Biggie Smalls (a.k.a. Christopher Wallace), that gap is wider 
than his size 14EEE feet. In his videos, he's the overweight lover Heavy B., 



a gun-toting Diamond Jim Brady with a street-soldier stare. He's gotten more 
media attention for his blood feud with Tupac Shakur — who accused Biggie 
of setting up his 1994 robbery/shooting and later boasted of boning Biggie's 
estranged wife, foxy R&B diva Faith Evans — than for his platinum 1994 debut 
Ready to Die, the hit side project with Junior M.A.F.I.A., or his production 
work on Lil' Kim's solo joint Hardcore. Gat-talkin' and booty-slappin', he's 
the ruffneck nigga you'd be crazy to fuck with, in every sense of the phrase. 
Last year, for instance, he was arrested for chasing down two smart-aleck 
fans and smashing the windows of their cab with a baseball bat. But up 
close, Biggie's girth is more cuddly than imposing. Then there's his speak- 
ing voice, a far cry from his gruff, rapping bellovif — at 24, he still sounds like a 
kid with the slightest hint of a lisp. And here he is now, offering me a Mentos. 

"With big folks," he says, "either people think you look mean or it's more 
of a jolly Santa Claus, 'Oh, he's just a pudgy little teddy bear pillow.' 

"I'm basically different things to different people. If it's a guy, I'm-a proba- 
bly have my guard up because it's a street rule that when men come around 
that I don't know, I just immediately throw shade on them. But I don't associ- 
ate with fellas all that much; If it's a girl — a beautiful girt — I be nice." 

He fields several calls from both Faith, who gave birth to his son Christo- 
pher Jr. late last year, and Lil' Kim, with whom he's had an on-again, off- 
again affair for several years (even during his marriage). The former gal- 
pals recently squared-off cat-fight style at the Apollo Theatre, but Biggie 
has managed to stay out of the fray — sort of. Faith rings him on the cell 
phone and soon they're arguing in the coded language of exes. "I'm going 
to hang up, okay?" Biggie says with a studied mix of gentleness and exas- 
peration. "I don't want you to think I'm hanging up too fast and get all mad." 

Biggie's a stealth charmer, a melancholy lost boy who palpably softens in 
the presence of women. He's also a relentless flirt who half-convinces me to 
catch a flick the following Sunday (hmm. Portrait of a Lady or Booty CatP) and 
pimp out my sister, sight-unseen, for a date with Rockefeller. It's hard to turn 
a man down when his armed bodyguard orders you not to "hurt his feelings." 

"Biggie is one of the smartest and funniest guys I know," says his friend 
dream hampton, the Rap Pages editor who used to live around the corner 
from him in Brooklyn's Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood. "Even before the 
star thing, he was always the center of attention. Kids on the street would 
naturally gravitate toward him, but there's definitely a line you know not to 
cross. All Geminis are capable of flipping." 

Like the time Biggie broke the jaw of Nathaniel Banks, an Independent- 
label owner who recently won a $41,000 civil settlement from Biggie in a 
Camden, New Jersey, court. As an unpaid favor to a promoter friend. 
Banks was supposed to direct Biggie, Combs, and a crew of about 30 to a 
New Jersey club. The show was canceled, but Biggie wanted his fee. "He 
said, 'If I don't get my money, I'm going to start punching muthafuckas,' ' 




Banks recalls. Soon, Biggie's 
posse stomped on Banks, 
stripping him of all his valu- 
ables. "Then," Banks laughs, 
"I look up and see this 300- 
pound mutha kicking me in 
the head, making grunting 
noises and wobbling like a 
monster." Still, Banks is will- 
ing to cut Biggie some slack. 
"People tell me he's really not 
that type of person," Banks 
sighs. "Maybe he had to do 
what he did because he might 
look like a punk if he didn't. 
Mayt>e he had to act out what 
he says on his records." 
That's Biggie, the kind of 
person you want to shake by the shoulders and shout, "Come on, you 
know better than that." It's this tension — between hardness and vulnerabil- 
ity, between blind acceptance of street codes and a searching intellect, 
between getting over and reaching out — that makes him such a significant 
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figure. When Ready to Die dropped at the height of gangsta rap's blank- 
faced stare, It wasn't just the catchy mix of hardcore beats and R&B velvet 
that alerted both homeboys and critics. It was the emotional honesty of a 
former drug dealer who copped to the guilt and shame, as well as the gritty 
glamour, behind "keeping it real." 'Back in the day our parents used to take 
care of us / Look at them now / They're even fuckin' scared of us," he 
rapped, pointing the finger of blame both ways. Unlike most rap heavy- 
weights (see Tupac, Snoop, and Dre), Biggie seemed aware of the madden- 
ing contradictions in his persona. 

In 1972, the year Christopher Wallace was born, the Last Poets 

released "When the Revolution Comes," a paean to black power that ended 
with a blistering attack on passivity. "Until then, you know and I know nig- 
gers will party and bullshit / And party and bullshit / And some might even 
die / Before the revolution comes." Twenty years later, before he was Noto- 
rious or even upper-case, "Big" sampled the rebuke, turning it into the 
good-time anthem, "Party and Bullshit" for the Who's the Man? soundtrack. 
Post-Poets, post-Public Enemy, post-L.A. riots. Biggie is the child of the 
revolution that never came. 

A "sweet, chubby little thing," according to his mother Voletta Wallace, 
Biggie was born in Brooklyn to Jamaican immigrants; his father split when 
he was two, and visited only once, four years later. "One day I was reading 
Christopher a story," Mrs. Wallace says, "and he said, 'You know what I 
want? I want you to be my husband.' I asked him what a husband was, and 
he looked me in the eye and said, 'Someone who loves you and kisses you 
and brings you flowers and looks at you nicely.' I said, 'I can't be your hus- 
band, but I will always love you.' " 

A devout Christian and an early-education schoolteacher, she's still con- 
fused by what happened ten years later. How did the former honor-roll. 
Catholic-school boy who dreamed of becoming a graphic artist end up a 
dropout selling drugs around the corner? She says she was shocked by his 
"filthy mouth" and "rude ghetto friends"; she never knew he was hustling 
until he was arrested on a visit to North Carolina at 17. Mrs. Wallace had won 
a $90,000 settlement from the city when Biggie broke his foot falling off a 
public bus as a child; the entire nest egg went toward ball. "IHe was just not 
ttie son I wanted," she recalls. "When he quit school I wanted to kill him. Finally, 
when he was 18, 1 said, 'If you can't live by my rules, you can't live under 
my roof.' I don't care If I was cold. If I had to do It all over again, I would." 

Biggie complains that his mother was "too strict," that she was so busy 
shuttling between school and her job that she never got home before ten at 
night. Though he and his mom are "best friends" now. Biggie says, they still 
have their differences. First of all, there's his weight (Mrs. Wallace's "main, 
main worry"; Biggie says he's on a diet) and certain misperceptions about 

his upbringing. "Evidently, according to what I've read, he's some hooligan 
from a single-parent household in a run-down ghetto walk-up. Well, let me 
tell you, there are plenty of intelligent, good-hearted kids from single-parent 
homes and I always had a beautiful apartment. He has never gone hungry. 
He didn't need to sell drugs." She thinks he was seduced by rap's thug-life 
imagery; Biggie says neighbortiood dealers were his only male role models. 
"My real life helped me sell a lot of records," he adds. 

Soon after he started "banging on things all the time," as Mrs. Wallace 
describes the genesis of her son's musical career, a demo tape fell into the 
hands of Combs, who was then working at Uptown Entertainment. When 
Combs left to form Bad Boy, Biggie followed. ("I can't even say Puff and me 
are like brothers, 'cause we closer than that," he says.) By the time Biggie 
began recording his debut, his mother had breast cancer. "I really was 
ready to die," he says. "My mom was sick and I was not giving a fuck about 
anything anymore. I felt that if I were to die, not too many people would 
miss me. Having to wake up every day and sell drugs and do what I had to 
do, it was wack." But that very sense of resentment and rootless depres- 
sion resonated: Ready to Die sold 1.5 million copies. Biggie married Faith 
and became a full-fledged member of the playa's club. 

Tupac Shakur changed all that. Suddenly, for reasons still unclear — some 
blame jailhouse paranoia, others fault Death Row CEO Suge Knight's call 
to Inter-coastal warfare — Biggie's former pal Tupac was convinced Biggie 



was behind the 1994 shooting that left him with five bullet scars. Upon 
Tupac's release, a verbal battle royale kicked off after the Soul Train 
Awards. While Tupac baited Biggie publicly and on record. Biggie never 
retaliated in kind. In fact, he seemed baffled by Death Row's gang-banging 
mentality. And though Biggie thinks Tupac's alleged kiss-and-tell with Faith 
was nothing more than a pathetic attempt to publicly castrate him, the 
strain was too much for his marriage. "I had nothing to do with any of that 
Tupac shit," he adds. "That's a complete and total misconception. I defi- 
nitely wouldn't wish death on anyone. I'm sorry he's gone — that dude was 
nice on the mike." Soured by the experience. Biggie, already something of a 
homebody, has withdrawn completely. "It's not worth it anymore," he says 
with a grimace. "That's why I just stay in the muthafuckin' house." 

A corporate boardroom Is an oddly antiseptic place for a hip-hop 

listening party, but Bad Boy and Arista, too worried about radio leaks to 
dish out any advance tapes, aren't taking chances. An A&R rep tries in vain 
to set the proper mood. "Okay, this is about to get emotional," he says, 
turning the lights down low. "HI, everyone!" Biggie says with a little wave, 
and "Playa Hater" — a torchy slow jam that he actually sings — sashays from 
the speakers. As a falsetto voice croons, "Please don't hate me because 
I'm beautiful," Biggie blows kisses like a Vegas showman. 

Life After Death, a 30-track double album featuring guests Too Short, 
Bone Thugs-N-Harmony, and LH' Kim, plus heavyweight producers like 
RZA and Premier, is sure to be a smash. It's too slick and formulaic not to 
be: There's a sure-fire radio slammer ("Hypnotize"), the prerequisite R&B 
ballad ("Miss U"), the harder-than-hard rep-preserver ("What's Beef?"), 
and, if all else fails, a hip-hop cover of Diana Ross's 1980 megabit "I'm 
Coming Out." The Clock and mack imagery flows like a fountain of Moet. 

What's missing is the depth and complexity of Ready to Die, with the 
exception of "You're Nobody ('Til Somet>ody Kills You)," a funky fright-night 
riff. It's an ambiguous song ("Not about Tupac," says Biggie), in which the 
narrator Is both mesmerized and disgusted by the live-fast-die-young 
credo. When I ask if any other songs tackle similar issues. Biggie quickly 
shakes his head. "Not really, 'cause I'm not on the streets anymore," he 
says. "It would look stupid. I'm a different person, I'm grown up. This record 
is about me and my position." 

But is it? A profound sense of disengagement emerges from Life After 
Death: Biggie, a self-proclaimed soul man who "doesn't listen to hip-hop all 
that much," couldn't even name many of the album's samples; his lyrics, 
mere dialogue bubbles for the Notorious B.I.G. cartoon, give up none of his 
fertile inner-life. Biggie once proved that hardcore could have a heart. Why 
isn't he interested in the challenge anymore? Is it forever hip-hop's curse 
that life imitates art, and that stereotypes become big business? 
^^^^^^^^^^ It's hard to fell, because Biggie, usually so articu- 
^^^S^^^^H late, lapses Into the same ol'-same ol' whenever the 
^^^^^Q^^H conversation turns to his supposed responsibilities. 

On role models: "I'm not supposed to get high with 
my niggas and get head from girls with no condoms. You can't be a role 
model and do shit that I love to do, so I don't want to be one." On "street- 
reporting": "If I grew up in some suburb, I'd come out with a song about 
potholes-in-my-lawn. I had a sidewalk, and on It niggas sold dope and 
crack." On the ethics of rapping about designer clothes to inner-city kids, 
he wonders, "If I could take a whole fucking hood that's used to being on 
some old $60 sneaker shit and make them want to get jobs and buy shit 
and look decent and have the latest fashions, why am I wrong?" 

This exchange occurs, ironically, while we're hell up in Harlem, on a 
desolate block called the "reefer spot." As a handful of teenagers eyeball 
the Suburban with a mixture of wariness and hunger, Lil' Caesar jumps out 
to score. Garbage dumped in waist-high piles lines the sidewalks and two 
old men pick through the muck. And all of the kids — all of them — are wear- 
ing $200 kicks. 

But that's not the Image that gnaws at me: It is of the Suburban 
still camped out in front of Daddy's House an hour after the Interview offi- 
cially ends. It's well past midnight and the studio is finally empty. Biggie 
and Rockefeller want to party and bullshit, but they're not sure where 
to go. So they sit and wait, hoping some friends will show up. Biggie 
stares out the passenger window, absent-mindedly nodding his head 
to the stereo's thumping beat. Neither bored nor Impatient, he's just along 
for the ride. • 
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Depeche Mode's Dave Gahan drops the needle. 

By Barry Walters. Photograph by Donald Christie. 
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SPIN: What do you see when you look in 
the mirror these days? 
Dave Gahan: That's something I have to prac- 
tice. It's still i<lnd of scary. I've spent a lot of time 
in bathrooms over the years. [Laughs] 
You've been clean and sober for eight 
months. What's it like not having your old 
methods of escape? 

At times It's very, very hard and I have to do 
everything I've been taught to stop myself from 
reverting bacl( to old habits. I have to go to NA 
meetings every day. I have to set aside time to 
phone people to la\k about how I'm feeling. But 
staying clean is a lot simpler than what I had to 
do to maintain my existence before. 
What is it like being in Narcotics Anony- 
mous? You're far from anonymous. 
I'm having problems with that at the moment. I 
have to learn to trust again, 
to be able to reach out to 
people when I need help and 
to take advice and not think 
they have a hidden agenda. 
Do you miss your old 
rock-star lifestyle? 

Sometimes. For example, I want to go on tour 
again. But most of the time I'm In fear of that 
because I don't thinly I'm strong enough to do 
that yet. When I got off the last tour and tried 
to go back to my normal life, I found that I had 
lost David completely. I was just Dave. 
Who is David? 

A very scared person who lost the ability to 
trust, to love or to be loved, or to feel anything at 
all. The only feeling that was comfortable was to 
be in pain. I do pain really good. It's one of my 
big problems, [laughs] 
What were you using? 

Pretty much anything, but my drug of choice 
was heroin. It was the ultimate painiciller. And it 
eventually took everything away. 
It's hard for people who've never tried heroin 
to understand why anybody would be at- 
tracted to such a physically destructive drug, 
i would be lying if I didn't say that it made me 
feel great — six years ago. But that feeling wears 
off so fast and then the disease takes over I 
couldn't be in a room full of people and hold a 
conversation without It going through my mind 
that I couldn't wait to get out of there and play 
with my little friend. 



How did living in Los Angeles affect you? 

I would say it was really damaging. [Laughs] 
The city is very isolating and perfect if you want 
to withdraw. I felt safest when the doors were 
closed, the curtains were drawn, and I was lock- 
ed inside my house. I was so scared to go out 
that I would wait until four in the morning to col- 
lect the mall from my mailbox. 
Why didn't anybody do something before 
you tried to kill yourself? 
There were a lot of people telling me that I 
needed help. But i didn't want to listen. And 
everyone was In denial to a certain extent. To be 
honest, Martin [Gore], Retch [Ar>drew Retcher] and 
Alan [Wilder, no longer with the band] were pretty 
naive. They thought that I had decided to t>ecome 




more reclusive and 
tiecome this strange 
rock star And i was pretty strange. It had gotten 
to the point where I was thinking if you want to 
be a rock star, you've got to be Keith Pilchards. 
Everything was really safe and false at the time, 
especially all the new so-called grunge bands. 
They looked right and they sounded right, but 
they weren't right. And being the old-timer, I 
thought I'd show 'em how to do It. 
Alan once said that you're easily Influenced 
by other people. 

Absolutely. One of my biggest problems Is tielng 
a people-pleaser I want the whole world to love 
me. If people seemed like they weren't having 
fun, I would try to become the center of atten- 
tion. I tried so hard that I forgot about loving 
myself. I have to check myself on that now. 
But isn't that your job, to rev up a crowd 
and get them to love you? 
I'm much more happy to make a record. I think 
Ultra, our new album, Is classic Depeche IVIode. 




But to go out and justify myself is very dangerous. 
Just talking to you on the phone makes me ner- 
vous. I'd much rather be sitting with you so you 
could see me and know that I'm a very different 
person from the one you saw on the last tour i 
feel like I've t>een there, done that, and bought the 
T-shirt. And now I don't want to wear it anymore. 
I think we were all worried when you 
started looking like a member of White 
Zombie. You used to be one of the ultimate 
synth-pop cutie-pies. 

In retrospect, I was trying to create something 
that i wasn't. We had gotten to a stage after Vio- 
lator where I didn't think we could go any further 
with what we were doing. Everything needed to 
be shaken up and I went about it the wrong way. 

How do you feel about recent pro- 
nouncements that alternative rock is 
dead and electronica is taking over? 
I feel very unaffected by all of that. De- 
peche Mode is an en- 
tity unto Itself. It's 
dangerous to run with 
the scene. I did that 
with Songs of Faith 
and Devotiort and it 
almost destroyed the band. People say to us, 
"Isn't it great that electronic music Is In now? 
You're the grandfathers of all that. You fit In 
now! " Get over It. Our two biggest albums came 
out at the height of grunge. 
People have always seemed to either love 
Depeche Mode and possess your every 
remix or hate you and think synth-pop is 
the devil incarnate. 

Those are good reactions. I'd rather be getting 
that than plodding along in a mediocre way and 
not challenging the listener at all. If nothing else, 
Depeche Mode has changed the idea of what a 
rock band is. To be this band of doom and yet to 
go on stage and have 20,000 people screaming at 
the top of their lungs — what more can you want? 
Obviously there was something more that 
you wanted. 

I'm a classic addict. Whatever it Is, I want more. If 
I'm walking through the woods and I have the 
choice of walking Into the bramble bush or walking 
down the country lane, I'll walk into the bramble 
bush so I couid feel like I'd achieved something. 
But you know what? I want to take that country 
lane now. [Laughs] I want to smell the roses. • 
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Dave Gahan-.jusI couldn't gel enough. 
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It's a shotgun marriage only the blues 
could broker: a young white hustler 
sets up shop with a bunch of stubborn 
septuagenahan black musicians 
n a state whose historyof race relations 
s a national disgrace.The result: 
-at Possum Records, the. only blues 
abel that matters.'lvllke RubTn reports. 
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Too blues ? Matthew Johnson, 
left, and 70-year-old 
singerlguitarist R.L. Burnside. 






W he further the blues gets from Mississippi, the worse it gets," Johnson, owner and self-described "main fool" of Fat Possum 

declares Matthew Johnson, sipping a beer from the six-pack Records, a Mississippi-based indie label that's released some of 

wedged between his legs. It's a gray mid-January afternoon and the most vital blues recordings made in the last 30 years. "It has 

I'm currently burning rubber through the Mississippi Delta with nothing to do with talent, really," says Johnson, looking out over the 




Sixtysomething bluesman 
and juke-joint proprietor 
Junior Kimbrough. 



church, a seedy-looking Juke joint, and a 
local branch of the Delta Burial Corp. 

"It's the land that time forgot," observes 
Johnson, and he ought to know: He and the 
artists on his label are throwbacks them- 
selves. Johnson is a 28-year-old DIY hustler 
whose seat-of-pants approach blends the 
hucksterism of a self-made record mogul 
like Leonard Chess with the passionate 
commitment of an archivist like Alan 
Lomax. while Fat Possum guitarists R. L. 
Burnside and Junior Kimbrough. ages 70 
and 65 respectively, perform the kind of 
raw, pure blues that virtually no one plays 
anymore. "After these artists go, that's it." 
says Johnson, waving his hand out the win- 
dow at the poorest counties in the country. 
"The blues will be gone." 

Yet Johnson doesn't give up searching, 
tirelessly trawling ghost towns like these for 
"new" old talent. "I put 10.000 miles on my 
car two Octobers ago and I never left Mis- 
sissippi." says Johnson. "To me. the best 
bluesmen aren't ever found, aren't ever 
recorded. Those are the ones I go for." Cur- 
rently. Johnson covets two "fucking amaz- 
ing" guys from Greenville. Johnny Farmer 
and Red Harris, who refuse to allow him to 
even record them. "They're like. 'I ain't got 
no business making a record, it's too late 
for me.' " he sighs. "I love that and respect 
them, and of course it makes me want them 
even more." 

As darkness descends, making it impos- 
sible for us to see anything but the arc of 
our own headlights. Johnson turns the car 
around for the long trip back to the hill 



wheel of his beat-up 1978 Mercedes sedan at the fertile farmland 
that gave birth not only to much of America's cotton crop but to 
its most potent strain of the blues, "and I know you don't have to 
live in Mississippi, but Jesus, it sure helps." 

Far off on the horizon there's an occasional untamed cypress 
swamp: closer to the side of the road are tiny metal trailers and 
rickety shacks. Cotton fields on either side of the highway press 
the landscape as flat as a dead man's EKG. "This is what it all 
used to look like," says Johnson, motioning at the seemingly infi- 
nite rows of crops, the stately plantation owner's home, and the shanties 
directly across from if. "The way of life here was shifty, shitty, shitty. There 
was no middle ground, none at all." In Mississippi, slavery was never really 
abolished, just replaced by the sharecropping system, a separate but 
equally oppressive form of servitude that lasted until the 1950s. Out of the 
social and economic deprivation suffered by the Magnolia State's black 
population came the blues, and virtually every innovator who helped 
develop the music Into the most important 20th century American art form 
was born here: Charley Patton, Son House, Robert Johnson, Bukka White, 
Muddy Waters, Howlin' Wolf. John Lee Hooker, Willie Dixon, Elmore James, 
B.B. King, and the list goes on. "Poverty is definitely on the brain down 
here," says Johnson, "but I think it's more loneliness that made those guys 
so good. You can be more alone in Mississippi than you can anywhere else." 

Johnson pulls off the highway and begins weaving an intricate maze on 
unpaved backroads that take us through a series of broke-dick towns — 
Marks, Vance, Tutwiler, Bobo, Gunnison, Beulah, Mound Bayou — each more 
downtrodden than the last. Thanks to the white flight normally associated 
with big cities, they've been left to become rural ghettos: almost all black, 
full of crime, gangs, and crack, with rampant poverty, a nonexistent job 
base, and total dependence on government assistance programs. Every 
town seems to have been reduced to three businesses: a white-plank 
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country east of the Delta that he calls home. With no demo tapes, A&R 
showcases, or wining and dining, Johnson's scouting is a time warp to the 
'30s and '40s, when folklorists like Lomax crisscrossed the state recording 
homegrown talent. "I don't know how many times I've heard. 'There's a 
white man at the door,' " says Johnson. He drains another can of Bud. "The 
places that everybody with a future or hope avoids," he drawls, "that's 
where my guys are." 

Once, blues was outlaw culture, "so disreputable," wrote Robert 

Palmer in Deep Blues, "that even its staunchest devotees frequently found 
it prudent to disown It." Today, the Mississippi state tourism board takes 
out full-page advertisements on the back cover of Living Blues magazine 
hoping to entice visitors to visit the "crossroads" where Robert Johnson 
supposedly sold his soul to the Oevil. When Matthew Johnson and I drive 
into Clarksdale to see the infamous intersection — now the junction of High- 
way 61 and U.S. 49 — all we find are a few decrepit service stations, a 
Church's Chicken, a KFC, and Delta Donut. Evidently the bill for the senior 
Johnson's transaction has finally come due. 

Although the blues is the Big Muddy out of which all rock music origi- 
nally flowed, alt-rockers have only recently put down their Evians to drink 
from its waters. While Jon Spencer expresses his love for the blues in a 
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perverse fashion, proving he's got his porno working by pos- 
turing an arch, desiccated take on the form, he's hardly 
alone in his appreciation. Beck first styled his devil's haircut 
to the strains of Charley Patton and Blind Willie Johnson, 
Henry Rollins has rereleased Mississippi Fred McDowell's 
1969 Live at the Mayfair Hotel on his Infinite Zero label, and 
Nirvana memorably covered Leadbelly's "In the Pines" as 
"Where Did You Sleep Last Night?" "I thought that was fuck- 
ing wicked," says Johnson of the Unplugged version. "I didn't 
want to like it, but Kurt Cobain's version was a right-out-of- 
left-field bull's-eye. I don't think It can be improved upon." 

Perhaps not, but the blues on Fat Possum is certainly its 
equal. The music that Johnson records and releases isn't 
the slick, Chicago-derived, beer-commercial blues found at 
festivals and dinner clubs, but an unpolished, rootsy, heavily 
percussive rumble not heard since the Chess recordings of 
the '50s and early '60s. Juke-joint proprietor Junior Kim- 
brough's eerie, trance-inducing backwoods dub hails from a 
precinct closer to the echo-laden funk of Funkadelic's first 
album than "Sweet Home Chicago." Live or on his new 
album, Mr. Wizard, R.L. Burnside's stripped-down, straight- 
ahead stomp sounds as much like the Stooges' Fun House 
as it does Son House, while the discordant tunings of 
wheelchair-bound guitarist Cedell Davis's crude slide, fash- 
ioned out of a dinner knife, makes the noisy old-timer long- 
lost kin of Sonic Youth. "I couldn't have picked artists who 
were so deliberately uncommercial if I tried," says Johnson. 
"Virtuosity is the exact opposite of what we do. Our motto is, 
'Do it wrong, but do it your own way.' " 

Although Johnson's roster often struggles mightily just to 
show up for its gigs, for the first time the possibility of com- 





mercial success is in Fat Possum's set list. Burnside's album backed t]y the 
Jon Spencer Blues Explosion, A Ass Pocket of Whiskey, a joint release 
between Fat Possum and Matador, has sold almost 40,000 copies, roughly 
the sum total of all previous Fat Possum recordings. Even more remarkably, 
after enduring a rancorous distribution deal with Capricorn Records that 
left Fat Possum bankrupt, Johnson has signed a licensing and distribution 
deal with L.A punk torchbearers Epitaph Records that anticipates eight 
releases in 1997, giving artists like Burnside and Kimbrough a chance to 
finally bring their high-voltage raunch to a wide audience. Although the title 
of Kimbrough's new album is Most Things Haven't Worked Out, for Fat Pos- 
sum that statement may no longer apply. 

"We're sick of being respected instead of enjoyed," pipes Johnson. 
"We're respected out. Our guys want to sell out, but we're all so inept we 
haven't been able to. I mean Fat Possum, goddamn. It might get there late, 
it might be tone deaf, it might break up before it gets on stage, but if it all 
goes accordingly, it's a stone gem." 




In contrast to the numbingly vast plane of the Delta, the hill country 

Johnson, Burnside, and Kimbrough call home Is, well, hilly. Highway 
asphalt snakes through gently rolling terrain, past farms full of grazing 
cows and hogs. Kudzu the color of pocket lint crawls up pine trees and 
electric power lines, encroaching on the red clay roadside like breakers 
against a reef. Burnside and Kimbrough reside near Holly Springs, about 
halfway between Memphis and Tupelo on Highway 78; Fat Possum's office 
is one county south in Oxford, home of the University of Mississippi, final 
resting place of William Faulkner, and current address of John Grisham, 
whose massive hilltop estate looms over a pocket of shabby homes 



much like a planter's mansion would cast its shadow on his laborers' shacks. 

Johnson lives in a more modest style than either author, having bought 
a small house a few blocks from Fat Possum's headquarters. It's a simple 
pad, decorated in Early Bachelor: framed posters by Derek Hess (who 
illustrated the Ass Pocket and Mr Wizard cowers) hang on the walls, guitars 
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litter the floor, and the kitchen table is strewn with t>ottom-shelf vodka tx>t- 
tles and phone messages from his lawyer. His dog Little Man whimpers 
continually from inside its cage. As Johnson tosses back a vodka-and- 
water, he's moved to illustrate his own brand of "howl" — the bad-ass wail 
he covets in Fat Possum artists — by popping in a CD of Louisiana Red's 
1975 recording "Sweetblood Call," a tale of marital woe so har- 
rowing it makes the bardic sophistry of the Geto Boys or Ghost- 
face Killah seem tame by comparison. Over almost genteel 
guitar picking, a scratchy voice alternately croons and hollers, 
"I have a hard time missin' you baby / With my pistol in your 
mouth / You may be thinkin' 'bout goin' north / But your brains 
are stayin' south." 

It's a Jaw-dropper, and while Johnson is careful to note the 
song's complicated socio-cultural context, his enthusiasm for 
such frank confession — brutal, misogynist, or not — is undimin- 
ished. "Anything really strange like that I find beautiful. Like R.L. 
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offices and wanted to arrange to meet Kimbrough a few years ago, Johnson 
blew him off because he figured it was Jeff Beck. Corrected, Johnson has 
since t>ecome a Beck fan, although he can't understand the singer's affinity 
for Piedmont-style blues, "that doo-doo-doo, row-row-row your boat shit." 
Johnson got Into the blues almost by accident, buying tapes of classic 
'50s Chess material as a teen at the Nice 
Price rack for $1.99 simply because they 
were cheap. "Howiin' Wolf really grabbed 
me," says Johnson. "He sounded so vio- 
lent, just murderous." Johnson grew up 
around Jackson, Mississippi, where his 
single mom struggled to make ends meet 
doing secretarial work. He bounced back 
and forth between Mississippi and New 
York City for a few years when his mom 
remarried during high school, before 
moving to Oxford for good at 17. As a 
junior at Ole Miss, Johnson started work- 
ing at the university-published Living 
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screaming out 'Love is the devil but it won t get me! That's pretty 
heady. That's poetry in a way." 

While Johnson has the evangelical fervor of a purist, as far as 
the blues establishment is concerned he's more of a heretic. He 
hates harmonicas, acoustic guitars, nearly all Chicago-style 
blues, the crackly sound of old 78s, and any recordings with "a 
scholarly smell to them." "There's no blues artists I really like 
except my own and some dead ones," snorts Johnson, devout 
only in the belief that nothing is sacred and that everything in 
contemporary blues sucks. "All those blues labels, every day I 
can't go undo the work they do," he maintains, running his hand 
through his tousled brown hair "All their bad taste, they're giving 
blues a horrible name." Johnson saves most of his venom for the 
successful Chicago-based Alligator Records, founded by Bruce 
Iglauer in 1971 to release the relatively dissonant debut of gui- 
tarist Hound Dog Taylor but which has since focused on tepid 
bar-band swill. "How can you go from Hound Dog to that other shit he puts 
out?" exclaims Johnson. "Hound Dog would have been a great start to go 
in the other direction. Hopefully, we can start where Hound Dog left off and 
eventually get back to a stick and a rock." 

Looking like a fallen preppie in rumpled button-down shirt and jeans, 
Johnson is a curious jumble of contradictions, conducting himself with a 
disarming mixture of self-promotion and self-deprecation. He's so broke he 
tries to write a check for a $3 breakfast at a local diner, yet he can't be pried 
away from his copy of Tradewinds Weekly, "Mississippi's Bargain Hunter's 
Magazine," a buy/sell/trade gazette that Johnson clutches like a racing 
form, looking for cars to purchase on credit, soup up, then sell off at auc- 
tion for a profit. He can't recognize the name of most performers in the Top 
40, but he'll suddenly pull out a piece of paper and diagram the intricacies 
of Warner Music's corporate arrangement. He refers to himself as "poor 
white trash" but recommends I read Cormac McCarthy's baroque Child of 
God. In a field largely populated by rabid collectors fond of scouring record 
stores for dusty obscurities, Johnson doesn't even own a turntable, and 
couldnl be further from music biz buzz. When Beck called up the Fat Possum 




Blues magazine, where he met editor Peter Lee. Johnson was put to work 
writing obituaries for musicians he'd never heard, and found the Living 
Blues experience to be a disappointment. "We'd get these tapes of Swedish 
and German blues bands that were so awful," recalls Johnson, "while there 
were all these local artists who were being completely overlooked." 

Resolving to remedy the situation, Johnson used $4,000 from a student 
loan and started Fat Possum ("It just seemed like an unlikable, uncute kind 
of name") in 1991 with Lee as his partner, pressing 2,000 copies of R.L. 
Burnside's Bad Luck City. "I had no idea what I was doing," admits John- 
son. "In fact, I did everything wrong." Poorly distributed. Bad Luck City 
went on to sell Just 713 copies in the first year of its release, and Fat Pos- 
sum was nearly roadkill. But Johnson met Oxford resident and Widespread 
Panic keyboardist John Hermann, who invested $20,000 in the label and 
suggested that former New York Times critic and Deep Blues author 
Robert Palmer, whom Johnson had met a few years earlier when he 
flunked Palmer's "History of Rock and Roll" course at Ole Miss, come to 
town to produce Kimbrough's All Night Long. Palmer would become Fat 
Possum's guiding force, locating artists, producing records, and writing 
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liner notes. "He helped us shape the aesthetics," 
says Johnson. "I learned everything from him." 

By 1994 Johnson and Lee had parted ways. 
With Burnside's and Kimbrough's records receiv- 
ing critical raves but remaining virtually impossi- 
ble for consumers to find, Johnson sought 
greater distribution, and Hermann helped facili- 
tate an introduction with Capricorn, Widespread 
Panic's label. "I admired what Matthew Johnson 
had done," says Capricorn vice president and 
general manager Philip Walden, Jr. "It reminded 
me of those little R&B labels that were putting 
out regional singles In the '60s, a smart young 
white guy in charge of a bunch of talented soul 
singers, sometimes exploiting them a bit." 

Through Walden, Johnson negotiated a 
licensing and distribution deal with Capricorn 
that began in October '94; by June '95 both sides 
were in court. "It was five months of a great rela- 
tionship and a year and a half of litigation," says 
Johnson. After suits and countersuits, a settle- 
ment was reached in May '96 freeing Fat Pos- 
sum from its obligations but allowing Capricorn 
to hold onto the Fat Possum back catalogue for 
eight years. In addition, Capricorn will release 
four new records, including Kimbrough's Most 
Things Haven't Worked Out and a new Burnside 
album in the fall. Johnson isn't happy about the 
settlement — "Happiness is what, a warm gun?" 
he smir1<s — and his feelings about the ordeal are 
summed up by a souvenir tacked to the wall 
behind his desk. It's a Fat Possum mailing list 
reply form, sent in, it seems, by one Devon Lane 
Allman of St. Ann, Missouri, that reads: "Send 
me free CDs. Lots! Capricorn screwed my father 
and his band for millions in the '70s. I think it's 
time to cough up lots of free shit!" 

With the Fat Possum logo tied up in court and 
the label unable to release records, Johnson's 
already shaky financial situation — "I've never 
even balanced a checkbook," he admits — hit 
bottom. He sold everything he owned, shut down 
the Fat Possum office, and lost the studio, but 
didn't lay off his two employees or stop paying 
subsistence checks to his roster. "You can tell, 
say, Pavement, 'fuck you' when they want 
money," he cracks, "but not R.L." Desperate and 
determined, Johnson hustled welding and con- 
struction jobs and "called every successful per- 
son that I'd met at a party In the last couple 
years and borrowed money from them." Among 
those wealthy patrons were House of Blues 
founder and CEO Isaac Tigrett, who loaned 
Johnson some funds, booked Fat Possum acts 
for his clubs, and offered to pick up the distribu- 
tion slack — a generous move that led Capricorn 
to sue Tigrett for interfering with their Fat Pos- 
sum deal (the case is still pending) — and novel- 
ist Jay Mclnerney, who floated Johnson several 
thousand dollars so he could file Chapter 11 
bankruptcy papers last March. "That's how 
pathetic we are: A fucking writer bails us out," 
sighs Johnson. "It's shameful." 

Free from Capricorn but also free from any dis- 
tribution whatsoever, Johnson caught a break last 
September when an Epitaph Records staffer 
brought Fat Possum to the attention of label 
owner Brett Gurewitz. Gurewitz flew Johnson out 
to L.A. for lunch, and within 24 hours the deal was 
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finalized. "Matthew has a sound, he has a look, 
and he has a fan base that likes what he does," 
testifies Gurewitz. "It's raw, urgent, heartfelt 
music. In many ways, it's analogous to punk rock." 

Despite an advance from Epitaph, Johnson 
remains $300,000 in debt, with numerous hell- 
hound creditors on his trail. To demonstrate, he 
fishes around on his desk for today's mail and 
opens up a missive from a student-loan com- 
pany reminding him that his account is "seri- 
ously past due," and a letter from a longtime Fat 
Possum investor announcing that he's sent his 
final $4,000 gift and urging Johnson to sell the 
label to Epitaph outright. 

Adding to Johnson's headaches is his artists' 
stubborn lack of careerism, a t>y-product of their 
nearly total societal disenfranchisement. Fat 
Possum is so underground it's subterranean, 
and to get anything at all accomplished Johnson 
has to manage his artists' lives like a Southern- 
fried Broadway Danny Rose. According to John- 
son, the majority of the Fat Possum blues roster 
is below the poverty line, on welfare, and com- 
pletely illiterate. "They can't read a fucking road 
sign," insists Johnson. "I'm the only one in ttfe van 
that can read." The average age of the bluesmen 
on Fat Possum is 65 — at 50, guitarist Paul Jones 
is "a mere hatchling," jokes Johnson — and no 
artist on the label has a valid driver's license. 
Unfortunately, it's easier for Johnson to chauf- 
feur his bluesmen everywhere than it is to get 
them to record new songs — "They're like, 'That 
last record was fine, why can't we just do those 
songs again?' " — and he has to cajole, trick, and 
even pay them to record, tour, and do press. 
Johnson claims he had to pay Kimbrough $400 
once to show up for a Newsweek interview. 
"Junior said, 'You're going to make a lot of 
money off this magazine and I won't see a god- 
damned cent.' " 

"Everyone thinks that Matthew's trying to con 
them or something, but it's at>out understanding 
the Mississippi rules of the game: They're not 
corrupt, they're just warped," says Blues Explo- 
sion guitarist Judah Bauer, whose side project 
20 Miles (recorded with Mississippi fife and 
drum musicians) has an upcoming EP due out 
on Fat Possum. "Everyone on his label is so 
impossible to deal with. They don't show up for 
anything; if they've got to do some photo shoot, 
they don't bother to leave the house that day. 
They don't feel like going on tour till the week 
after it's started. To deal with that, he has to be 
kind of ben\ himself." 

"It's amazing that anything ever gets done 
with those Fat Possum guys," adds Jon Spencer. 
"They're such fuck-ups." 

Despite such complications, Johnson seems 
to enjoy a warm rapport with his artists, playfully 
rubbing Kimbrough's belly like a bluesy Buddha 
or checking to make sure Burnside is taking his 
medication. In turn, Burnside affectionately refers 
to Johnson as "the head crook." "They don't need 
to be trustful; no artists need to be trustful of 
their labels," explains Johnson. "They assume 
that I'm ripping them off, because that's what 
white people do to black people. If they didn't 
think I was taking from them, they wouldn't 
fontinued on page 128 
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Pittsburgh Penguins superstar JaromirJagr is the most exciting 
goal-scorer in hockey But as Alec Wilkinson discovers, this intensely private 

25-year-olcl with amazing hair doesn't suffer journalists gladly Photograph by James Smolka. 



I feel obliged to announce that I am unwelcome in Pittsburgli. I was 

recently banished on short notice (not my fault) by Jaromir Jagr, the Czech 
hockey player, star of the Pittsburgh Penguins. Glamorous Jaromir, so gifted, 
so rich he has not one, but two haircuts: a bowl cut rising like a bloom above 
his ears, and below them, tresses cascading to his shoulder blades. What 
technical word identifies this cut, I don't know. It's a hybrid. You'd have to talk 



to a specialist. There's probably training and licenses involved. If you wanted 
to look like Jagr, you could ask for a poodle cut, I guess. (Forget about ask- 
ing for a mullet; that's not a hairdresser's term.) Or maybe a Pre- 
Raphaelite — I'm thinking of the painter Rossetti and that pouty model he had 
with the helmet of hair Unless you have Jagr's dark, almond eyes, pro- 
nounced cheekbones, and searchlight smile, however, and are six-feet-two. 
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0ns man, two haircuts, 
and a passel of goals: 
Jaromir Jagr In an 
unguarded moment 




216 pounds and lean as a stick, 25 and a millionaire, and among the very twst 
attiletes in ttie world in a popular sport that involves great nerve, speed, and 
the constant possibility of violence, why bother? You are not likely to wear it 
with the same aplomb as he does. Everyone will always think of you second. 

What I did to vex Jagr is not that important, it's a mistake really, a misun- 
derstanding — Jaromir thinks I'm bad luck for his team, a jinx. What actually 
occurred? The team hit a skid, I happened to be there. In the rush to point 
fingers, I got scapegoated. If Jagr believes that blaming the fourth estate is 
going to help him, fine. Not what I would do, but fine. 

About Jagr: Possibly no other hockey player shows up more often on 
highlight tapes than graceful, sleight-of-hand artist Jaromir. The scouting 
report one hears most often concerning him from coaches and players is 
succinct: size, speed, and strength. Jagr also has sensational skills — he 
often bluffs two or three defenders to score, slipping pucks between their 
legs and stepping around them as casually as someone leading a dog on a 
leash past people on a sidewalk. In addition, Jagr's vision of the ice is excep- 
tional; in the blurred, wheeling, and semi-reckless movement around him 
he routinely divines patterns of action that lesser players see only frag- 
ments of. Jagr says that as long as his stick feels good in his hands and his 
skates are comfortable, he is certain he will find a way to score. Earlier in 
Jagr's career it was believed that he lost heart in bruising games and that 
he could be subdued by rough handling. Now it is felt that rude play only 



recalls his father saying were, "You will play hockey." His father believed 
that if Jagr competed against boys his own age he would dominate them by 
means of his greater talent and lose interest. Among older and stronger 
boys he would be no better than ordinary and would want to make himself 
better. Whatever Jagr did as a boy on the ice, his father observed and criti- 
cized. His remarks chafed Jagr and made him more determined to excel. "I 
trusted my dad," he says. "He told me, 'If you don't play sports, the Com- 
munists are here, you will never have a chance to see another country' " 

Jagr wears number 68, in honor of the Prague Spring, the season in 
1968 when the Czechoslovakian government, led by Alexander Dubcek, 
introduced democratic reforms in defiance of the Soviet rulers in Moscow. 
In response, the Soviets sent troops and tanks to Prague to depose 
Dubcek. As a boy, Jagr also wore 68, and on his helmet, he wrote "DA," 
Dubcek's initials, inverted to ensure that the reference remained obscure to 
the Communists. Jagr is named for his paternal grandfather. After the Sec- 
ond World War, the Communists confiscated his farm and livestock and 
three-quarters of his fields, then ordered him to work the farm for the com- 
mon good. When he refused, they sent him to prison, where he remained 
for more than two years. He died in 1968, after the uprising, and t)efore the 
arrival of the Soviet tanks; he never knew that the Russians came back. 

Jagr has recently published a memoir, translated from Czech. It is called 
Jagr: An Autobiography, and it is sold among the pennants and key chains 




Jagr often bluffs two or ttiree defenders 
to score, stepping around them as casually as 



quickens his resolve. "If you run him now," says Patrick Flatley of 
the New York Rangers, "he'll just try to stick it to you by scoring." 

Jagr's teammate Mario Lemieux is unquestionably the best 
player in the world. Lemieux is 31, he has had severe back trouble through- 
out his career, two years ago he received treatment for Hodgkin's disease, 
and he has more or less declared that this will be his final season. Jagr 
Idolizes Lemieux. During Jagr's first year and a half in Pittsburgh, he 
secretly carried a picture of Lemieux in his wallet. Once Lemieux retires, 
Jagr is determined to be regarded as the best. (Eric Lindros of the Philadel- 
phia Flyers and Peter Forsberg of the Colorado Avalanche are his most for- 
midable competition.) In Jagr's six full seasons he has already won a scor- 
ing championship (two years ago, when he was 22 and Lemieux was taking 
a year off to rest; he was second last year to Lemieux and is second to him 
this year), and for three quarters of this season, until he sustained a groin 
injury, he led the league in the most glamorous aspect of the game, scoring 
goals. A signature Jagr goal involves one or two opposition players pairing 
off to pursue phantoms Jagr has set loose with fakes, another draping him- 
self across Jagr's back and being carried toward the goal like a towel 
thrown over the shoulder of someone headed for the beach, and finally the 
goalie, scissoring his legs apart in response to a feint, falling on his side or 
his back, and flailing his arms like a bug as the puck slides beneath him or 
sails maliciously beyond his reach. 

In Pittsburgh, the citizenry reduces the five syllables of Jagr's name 

to four: Yawmer Yogger. His teammates call him Yaggs. He was born on 
February 15, 1972, in a small Czechoslovakian town that became absorbed 
by Kiadno, a small city about 15 miles from Prague. The first words Jagr 



someone walking a dog. 



and ashtrays and miniature Zambonis at souvenir stands within the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Arena, the Penguins' home rink, which Is informally called the 
Igloo. The book was a collaboration between Jagr and Jan Smid, a Czech 
journalist who lives in Washington, D.C. In the book Jagr says that he was 
a quiet boy who had a reputation for being peculiar. The extravagant 
amount of time he spent playing hockey with older boys while boys his 
own age were having simpler childhoods, his uneasiness among his more 
mature teammates, his feeling of always being an outsider, and the threats 
they made to keep him quiet when they were carrying out practical jokes 
contributed to making him feel isolated, awkward, and circumspect. "I was 
careful to hold my tongue," he says in his book. "I created a safety zone 
around myself and kept everyone out." 

The Penguins selected Jagr in the annual draft of amateur players held 
in the spring of 1 990. He was 1 8. The only English he knew was profane. 
The Penguins prefer that players younger than 20 not live on their own. The 
team found a number of Czech families willing to board Jagr and invited 
them to a party where Jagr's parents chose among them. A driver, hired by 
the team, took him to the practice rink and the Igloo. Listening to his coach 
give instructions for a drill, he couldn't tell where one word ended and 
another began. His teammates finally stood him in front of a chalkboard 
and drew a diagram and said, "Here, O.K.?" and he said, "Yes." In the end, 
he learned English by watching comedies on television. 

Jagr was accustomed from Czechoslovakia to being depended upon to 
score goals, but the Penguins were an exceptionally talented team and 
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Jagr spent much of his first season watching the game from the bench. To 
persuade his coaches to play him more often, Jagr felt that he had to do 
something notable every time he was on the ice, and tried to do too much. 
Before long, the other players gave up passing him the puck, because 
whenever they did. he did something foolish with it, so he had to fight them 
for it, which was foolish. He had no friends. Bashful about his English, he 
kept mostly to himself and was too young to go to bars anyway. His team- 
mates, who rarely saw him except in the locker room, had the impression 
that he was part of an insular, mysterious, and extensive Czech community. 
The truth was that his driver was returning him to the house in the suburbs 
where he boarded. There he watched television and listened to heavy metal 
turned up loud. People struck him as strange and remote, and his habit of 
holding himself apart only served to separate him further. The family he 
lived with bought a Walkman for him, so they wouldn't have to listen to his 
music. He began saying so often that he wanted to go back to the Czech 
Republic that eventually they said, "Tell us when; we'll drive you to the air- 
port." Jagr's mother came from Kladno to live with him, in hopes of making his 
life easier. One day in December Jagr began crying in the locker room and 
was unable to stop. He got home, but he couldn't quit weeping, and eventually 
his mother found him sobbing in his room. He was so mortified at having 
cried in the locker room that he was determined more than ever to go home. 

The Penguins traded then for Jiri Hrdina, a veteran Czech player, and 
once he arrived and Jagr had someone on the team with whom he could 
speak his own language, he stopped saying that he wanted to go home. 

That spring the Penguins won the Stanley Cup, hockey's championship. 
In the finals Jagr had five assists, a record for a rookie. The next year they 
won it again. 

Jagr still conducts himself according to the model of behavior he 

designed in childhood. For several years he refused to be interviewed on 
camera and even now he consents only reluctantly. He is not uncoopera- 
tive or ungenerous, and he does not behave as if he were above promot- 
ing himself. It is simply that revelation is completely discordant with 
his character. 

I went to see leery and taciturn Jagr in PittS' 
burgh in January. We were sitting in the Penguins 



"A burn?" I 
"Getting burned." 

Warner Bros, has approached the Penguins about using Jagr to repre- 
sent some of their products. They have suggested that he might make an 
appearance on Friends. There has also been talk of Jagr representing a line 
of sportswear to be called Czech Mate, or maybe JaGear. Nick Ruta, who is 
In charge of marketing some of the F'enguins' players, says that Jagr needs 
to be coaxed to promote himself. 

"He would be perfectly content just to play hockey." Ruta says. "Go to 
the Czech Republic for the summer, play soccer in the fields with the kids, 
relax, eat his mama's cooking, come back In the fall, and earn these mil- 
lions and millions of dollars." | 

I happened to arrive in Pittsburgh during a period when the 
Penguins had not lost in 14 games. I attended two practices and watched 
two games. Against the Colorado Avalanche, last season's Stanley Cup 
champions, the Penguins fell behind 3-0, tied the game, then lost in over- 
time. Jagr didn't figure in the outcome. In the second game, against the 
New York Rangers, the Penguins led 2-0, and ended up losing 7-i Jagr 
scored a goal but it was disallowed when the referee determined that he 
had been standing in the goal crease when the puck went into the net, a 
violation. After the game, I went to the locker room to say goodbye He 
was sitting on a bench unwrapping tape from his ankle, and he looked at 
me sullenly. "Why you come here?" he said. 

"Well, I just wanted to say thanks, I enjoyed meeting — " 

"No. Pittsburgh. Why you came to Pittsburgh?" 

"Well, to write something about you for — " j 

"We not lose for 20 games before you come." ' 

"Really? I thought it was 14. That's impressive. I — " 

"Now you come here, we lose two games in a row." He rolled a strip of 
tape into a ball and tossed it on the floor. 

"Well, I hardly—" 

"Go away," he said. 

"I'm sorry?" 



"E veryane /ikes me just because I play 
hockey. I keep them at a distance. That way 



locker room after a practice. Most of the other players had left. The 
Penguins' press office had told me that 20 minutes was a long time 
for Jagr to sit and be interviewed. I thought they were kidding. He 
had several appointments for the rest of the day, including one with a tech- 
nician who was going to take measurements in order to mold a more com- 
fortable insert for his skates. A trainer handed him directions to the techni- 
cian's office, written on a piece of paper. Jagr said he didn't know how to 
find it. "By the Greyhound station," one of the other players said. Jagr 
shrugged. "Where the strip bars are," he said, and Jagr nodded. 

After quesfions about the landscape in the Czech Republic, whether his 
parents take pride in his accomplishments, and whether I might see where 
he lives or go with him while he disposed of his errands (no), I said, "You 
don't enjoy this, do you?" 

He shook his head. He was looking at the tops of his shoes. 

"What would you feel comfortable with people knowing about you?" 

"Nothing." 

In the past Jagr held himself aloof because he felt awkward speaking 
English. His English now, though, is fluent — he gets all the jokes — and it 
is clear that a deeper element of his temperament is at work. He says 
that his experience as a child of always feeling himself to be on the 
periphery of any group he belonged to, except on the ice, made him into 
an introvert. He is also somewhat mistrustful. As soon as the season is 
over, he returns to Kladno. He would like, he says, to marry a Czech girl 
and to raise his children in the Czech Republic. Furthermore, he says 
that an unsettling complication of expatriate life is that "I never can tell 
who the good people are and who are the bad. I didn't grow up in America 
and maybe without that experience I never will know. It's why I never let 
people close to me. Everyone who likes me, I figure it is just because I 
play hockey. I keep them at a distance. That way you don't get a burn." 



you don't get a bum." 



"Go away." 

He turned his back and reached into a locker behind him. I remember 
there was music playing and a television was on and I could hear someone 
blow-drying his hair. 

"You don't really think that I — " 

Jagr waved his hand, a gesture of dismissal. He became absorbed In 
inspecting one of his feet, which was long and red and bony. Then he stood 
up, wrapped a towel around his waist, and said, "Never come back to Pitts- 
burgh again." | 

The most prominent aspect of Jagr's appearance are his eyes. Jagr 
has radiant eyes. In them one sees his joy in playing hockey. The uncon- 
scious physical pleasure his body receives from the movements of skat- 
ing. His delight in the strange, thrilling, and complicated sequence of 
improvised gestures involved in a fake — weaving his head back and forth, 
dropping one shoulder or the other, shifting the puck on the blade of his 
stick like a jazz drummer playing a different time signature with each of his 
hands and feet. 

Jagr doesn't like just to score goals, he likes to score beautiful goals. 
The more complex the choreography involved In his approach to the net, 
the greater his happiness. The image in my mind when I think of Jagr scor- 
ing is mainly of stillness. Several players are standing where they stalled 
after Jagr tied their feet in knots with a series of deceptions. The goalie's 
shoulders are slumped with embarrassment. Jagr, shedding his speed, 
cuts a circle around them, his hands in the air, his stick above his shoul- 
ders like a newly won trophy, o 
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It's 9 A.M., and 300 hungover sorority 
sisters and fraternity brothers wait 
impatiently in the Bloomsburg University 
student union in Bloomsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, for the EmPower X! seminar to 
begin. Normally these students would be 
deep in sleep, but on this cold Saturday 
morning they've come from across the 
state to Nowheres-burg for a leadership 
council that, according to the promotional 
materials on their laps, may change 
their lives forever The seminar will "go 



beyond the negativity of the outer world" and help them "discover the 
beauty of the world inside" themselves. No small task. Judging from their 
breath and other emanations, the world inside many of these students is 
not so beautiful this morning. 

Tony O'Angelo kicks off the show running In from the back of the room, 
mercilessly pelting the crowd with handfuls of peppermint candy. His part- 
ner Chris Snock follows, wearing a motorcycle helmet and playing an 
accordion with furious, tuneless abandon. "The next two hours will t>e two 
of the most significant hours of your college career" announces D'Angelo 
after he leaps onto stage. At 24, he has the sharp facial features that could 
get him a callback for the part of Ronald Goldman In a made-for-cable film. 
"We're not just here to jack you up," Snock, 26, chimes in as he takes off 
his helmet to reveal a face as round as D'Angelo's is sharp. "We are not 
motivational speakers, we're inspirational speakers." He gives the accor- 
dion a strong squeeze as exclamation. 

If the two are worried about how to win over this tired, guarded audience, 
they don't let it show. Having done their "Personal Leadership 101" seminar 
more than a hundred times at colleges around the Northeast, they are not 
easily put off their game, as I witnessed when they got locked out of their 
dressing room just minutes before they were to go on. Snock had already 
donned the EmPower X! uniform — tan pants, button-down shirt embroi- 
dered with their logo, and Dr Martens — but D'Angelo was still in bare feet 
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and sweat pants. "This is an EmPower XI first," D'Angelo proclaimed, 
unfazed. "I'll t>e going on without underwear!" Self-help gurus in the incu- 
batory stage, the pair are blessed with the particularly contagious confi- 
dence of young men on a mission. That mission: Saving their generation by 
preaching the power of positive thinking. 

After ttieir raucous entrance, the two exhort everyone in tfie audience to their 
feet and have them stretch their arms. "How many of you know that the way 
you move is the way you feel?" D'Angelo starts out. "If you act depressed 
you're going to feel depressed." Here they ask 
everyone to slump their shoulders. "If, on the 
other hand, you put your shoulders back and 
put the biggest shit-eating grin on your face,' 
says D'Angelo, "it is impossible, impossible, 
to be depressed." As proof, they crank up the 
Ren & Stimpy song, "Happy, Happy, Joy, Joy" 
and lead the crowd in an arm-waving dance 
while they throw out handfuls of marshmalk3ws. 

The students barely have time to react tiefore 
the two continue their machine-gun barrage 
of happy words. "If the mind can conceive it, 
the heart can believe it, then you can achieve 
it," bellows D'Angelo, quoting Think and Grow 
Rich author Napoleon Hill. "Life produces extra- 
ordinary rewards for those who give in extra- 
ordinary ways," he adds. "Just think of Nelson 
Mandela or the guy who marketed Jolt cola!" 
The EmPower XI seminar is a frenzied two hours 
of inspirational creeds and goofy antics — D'An- 
gelo and Snock like to yank people out of the 
audience and put funny hats on their heads or 
challenge them to plastic lightsabre battles — 
and before long the crowd gets into the act, 
jumping and shouting, their hangovers cured. 

The program reaches its climax as the two 
reveal the secret of all success. "The key is 
personal leadership," D'Angelo pronounces. 
Personal leadership is the ability to take 
action based on a vision that empowers you 
and helps others." They end with the EmPower 
X! salute — a sort of pitching motion that ends 
with a hand clap, while yelling, "ahhhhhh X!" 
The idea, they explain, is to change the "X" in 
Generation X" from a symbol representing 
the unknown into a "multiplication factor." 

As the students file out, smiling and chat- 
ting enthusiastically, it's clear they've enjoyed 
EmPower Xl's get-happy program. Glancing 
over the written evaluations they leave on a 
nearby table, I see that, for most of them, it 
was also deeply meaningful. "This was one of 
the greatest seminars I have ever been to," 
gushed one typical response. "I've learned 
more today than in any class I've ever taken." 

EmPower XI has been hired for three semi- 
nars at Bloomsburg, but the next two aren't 
until Monday night, which provides the pair a 
lay off. In the morning, I meet D'Angelo and 
Snock at the dorm room they're staying in and 
we walk to the campus bookstore. Although 
it's bitterly cold, they wear only matching light- 
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weight canvas jackets with embroidered EmPower X! logos. Several students 
recognize thenn from yesterday's seminar and give them a cheery hello. 

At the student t>ookstore, we avoid the textbooks and head straight to the 
self-help aisle. It's a shrine to those D'Angelo and Snock call "the masters" of 
the personal-development movement. There's Deepak Chopra's TTie Seven 
Spiritual Laws of Success, Steven Covey's Seven Habits of Highly Effective 
People, and Dr. Wayne Dyer's Secrets of the Universe. These men are the cur- 
rent standard-bearers in the grand American tradition of personal develop- 
ment, each preaching a variation on the same basic self-help theme: to 
change your life, all you have to do is change the way you thinl< about your life. 

D'Angelo grabs one book with particular reverence. It's Unlimited Power 
by Anthony Robbins. Robbins is the self-help guru who pioneered the ped- 
dling of personal development tapes through infomercials. He is also the 
man the two most admire. "Right now, we're like Obi-Wan Kenobi," D'An- 
gelo says. "We're pretty good with the force, but we're not Yoda. Robbins is 
Yoda; he's the real shit." Actually, if Robbins is Yoda, D'Angelo and Snock 
are more at the level of Luke Skywalker. EmPower X! put on 70 seminars in 
1996, each of which brought in between $500 and $1000. Robbins, mean- 
while, charges up to a few thousand dollars for a single ticket to one of his 
talks and regularly packs halls with 7,000 people. 

The two. though, aren't yet competing with Robbins. Rather, they hope to 
carve out their own segment of the billion-dollar self-help market. Normally, 
the change-your-life seminars, tapes, and books of the personal-development 
movement are targeted at those In their AOs and 50s as a type of mental 
laxative for lives that have become constipated. The tapes are txjught and the 
seminars are attended only after the blockage is felt. EmPower X!, on the 
other hand, sees its fortune in getting young people to buy into this stuff early. 
"Everyone is telling this generation that it doesn't have a chance," explains 
D'Angelo. "They say there are no more jobs for us, no more frontiers to be 
conquered, no more dreams to be fulfilled. We think that's bullshit. We just 
need to learn how to empower ourselves." 

That so many college students are off-track, 
the two feel, is partly the fault of colleges them- 
selves. Higher education fills students' heads 
with the answers to Trivial Pursuit questions — 
information they call "dribble" — and doesn't 
inspire them to live their dreams. "College has 
more to do with telling us about weaknesses 
than strengths," says Snock. "I know a guy who 
failed a required math class three times. Think 
of the damage to his self-esteem." 

Still, some in the self-help field wonder if 
there's any real money in this segment of the 
market. "I'm sure college students are a willing 
audience for these ideas. And they do have a 
$150 to spend on sneakers," says Kym Yancey, 
vice president of marketing at the People's Net- 
work, a satellite-television service that broad- 
casts Inspirational speakers. "But It all depends 
on how hard you push their buttons." 

Wendy Kaminer, the author of the self-help 
critique I'm Dysfunctional, You're Dysfunctional, 
thinks EmPower XI shouldn't t>e pushing their but- 
tons at all. "Colleges should be arming students 
against this sort of thing by teaching critical think- 
ing," says Kaminer. "But inspirational speakers 
don't want people to think for themselves. They 
want to give people formulas and catchphrases 
that they can attach to blindly." 

To tell D'Angelo and Snock that the kernels 
of advice they dispense are little more than slo- 
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gans would be to tell them nothing they don't already know. Back in the 
dorm room, D'Angelo proudly shows me his own contribution to self-help 
literature, The College Blue Book. A collection of 507 bits of advice and 
inspiration, the Blue Book mimics his rosy outlook on even the most com- 
plicated problems. Take tidbit number 332, "Whenever there is a recession, 
just decide not to participate In it"; or number 99, "If you l>elieve that dis- 
crimination exists, it will." 

"Finish this sentence," D'Angelo asks me. " 'Winston tastes good like 



"Like a cigarette should," I say. 

"We see thousands of advertisements each day and we have many of 
them memorized," he says. "Instead of knowing that 'Rolaids spells relief,' 
why can't we remember something important like, 'Your thoughts can 
become your reality.' " 

By harnessing the power of sloganeering, they hope to one day create 
their own school of "deeper education." Combining the teachings of all the 
"masters," the EmPower X! school would avoid putting students in situa- 
tions where their self-esteem might be damaged by tests and instead teach 
empowering beliefs in subjects like personal leadership. 

"I can see a course where students would learn from [Robbins's] 
Awaken the Giant Within," says Snock. "The teacher would know that book 
down to the page numbers." 

"I can see Anthony Robbins giving the graduation speech," adds D'Angelo. 

We turn on a cable channel that runs nothing but Inspirational infomercials. 
I'm hoping we'll find the large smiling face of their hero Robbins. Instead, some 
millionaire is telling us how to buy real estate with no money down. 

"Do you think Tony Robbins will come on next?" I ask. 

"Probably not," says Snock. "He usually comes on between midnight 
and three in the morning. That's when the lonely and hopeless people 
come home from the bars." 

In the field of personal development, all speakers must tell a life 

story that includes a moment of profound revelation — when the idea for the 
billion-dollar business was seized or when the drunk hit bottom. Here is the 
creation myth D'Angelo tells me during dinner that night in a local steak 
house. One day a few years ago he accidentally stumbled into a Salvation 
Army Sunday service. Around him he saw the downtrodden of the world 
and was convinced that he could help young people avoid this fate. To his 
surprise, the minister began to preach about a young man facing a grand 
decision. The message steeled D'Angelo to taking the risk. 

"That's when I decided to do it," he says. "The next day I quit my job and 
started EmPower X!" 

It's a decent story, but it's not the only one I've heard. The other one, 
which he told two days before as we drove to Bloomsburg, goes like this: 

After graduating from college, D'Angelo 
landed a job giving health and alcohol- 
awareness seminars to the crews of 
merchant ships and planes. One day, one 
of the men on a ship went off the wagon 
/ ^^^mgjjemjajjMj^^ suffered a breakdown. "There I am 

holding this 35-year-old man in my 
arms," he recalls. "I knew then that it was 
important to reach people when they 
were younger. That's when I realized I 
had to start EmPower X!" 

Here's another alternative tale for 
the birth of EmPower XI, one that I've 
pieced together: D'Angelo and Snock 
were popular fraternity brothers at West 
Chester University in Pennsylvania who 
shared an interest in Anthony Robbins. 
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After college, they found themselves in difficult jobs — D'Angelo lecturing 
gruff merchant marines and Snock teaching a roomful of mentally disabled 
children. They looked to Robbins' books and tapes for a way out. He had 
taught them that to become successes, they had to "model" the t>ehavior of 
successful people. So they decided to model Robbins. After all, if your 
thoughts can become your reality, why wait to make a million in real estate, 
survive a plane wreck in the Andes, or recover from terminal cancer through 
sheer will before you declare yourself a guide on the path to spiritual mastery? 

With no bank willing to back them, D'Angelo went more than $40,000 in 
credit-card debt to start the company. At least $10,000 of that has gone to 
purchasing self-help material for themselves. I have marveled at this collec- 
tion, carefully shelved and stacked around their small office in West 
Chester. It includes hundreds of books with titles like God Wants You to Be 
Rich and Ageless Body, Timeless Mind, as well as dozens of cassettes, 
CDs, and videos. From these self-help materials they've learned to practice 
a strict type of mental and physical hygiene. They exercise regularly and 
abstain from alcohol. Like Robbins, they are vegetarians, even if that 
means, as it does tonight, ordering onion rings, potato skins, and French 
fries to make one meal. Of the two, D'Angelo Is perhaps more zealous. 
Every morning he lies on the floor for a half hour of "future pacing," visual- 
izing the great day that lays ahead. Then he takes an ice-cold shower. 

"This is not a job," says D'Angelo proudly. "It's a lifestyle." 

After their dinner of fried starch arrives, I admit to them that my memory 
of the show the day before has become a little jumbled. I remember the 
marshmallow-throwing and the enthusiastic jumping-around but few partic- 
ulars of the advice. I can't even remember the "one foundational key to all 
success." Ever eager to please, they give me a recap. 

"Once you believe something, all you need to do is take action to meet 
those l)eliefs," Snock tells me. 

"And you have to find your own track," says D'Angelo. "Everyone's is 
different. Colonel Sanders didn't live his dream until he was 65. Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence when he was only 33." 

"Wait a minute," I say. "You're comparing Colonel Sanders with Thomas 
Jefferson." Then I remember something from the seminar the day tiefore. "And 
yesterday you compared Mandela with the guy who came up vinth Jolt cola." 

The two are silent, apparently unclear as to where I'm going with this. 

"Aren't some dreams manifestly better than others?" I ask. 

"That's really not for us to say," argues D'Angelo. 

"What about Hitler?" I say. "He had a dream." 

"It's true," admits D'Angelo, nodding thoughtfully. "Your dream could be 
to create a holocaust or to become Jeffrey Dahmer. We hope you don't 
want that. We hope you will empower other people." 

I think they feel a little sorry for me. My questions only expose my own 
lack of faith in the obvious truth they have to offer. I'm engaging in the sort 
of disempowering hair-splitting students face in college. I'm talking "dribble." 

The next evening, I watch them set the stage for another two shows. 

Before they go on, they do a routine called "anchoring." This entails run- 
ning around like hyperactive kids, climbing over folding chairs, thumping 
their chests, and screaming at the top of their lungs — all to the pounding 
sounds of Metallica. Then they grab a few square boards and take turns 
breaking them with karate chops. 

I watch the first program and it goes over as well as the one on Saturday. 
"If the mind can conceive it. the heart can believe it, then you can achieve 
it," Snock repeats to a group of student senators. I wonder how many of 
these fresh faces have a good idea of what "it" might be. 

When the second session starts, I sneak out to talk with a few students 
who attended the show. The reviews are again remarkably positive, although 
it is hard to get them to say more than variations on, "I thought it was 
great!" These are studentsjget \i^e feeling, wtio prefer true/false questions to 
multiple choice and f reezeiip aflhe^prospect of answering in essay form. 

"I think the show will help me realize my dreams," one young woman ven- 
tured. When I asked her what those dreams were, she carefully examined one 
shoe and then another "I think." she said finally, "I'd like to do what they do " 

It's an answer I've heard half a dozen times. For many of these students, 
whatever plans for the future they might have had before seeing EmPower 
X! are transformed. Compared to what D'Angelo and Snock are doing, 
the careers these students are preparing for in college suddenly don't look 
like big dreams at all. Who wants to be an accountant or a schoolteacher 
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Empower to the people: 
Snock and D' Angela sleep 
and eat the dream. 

when you can live the life of a self-help guru? 

I recognize another young woman from the show. Wearing an old shirt 
and jeans, she stood out from the rest of the clean-cut crowd. Her name is 
Heather. She says she hadn't planned to go to the seminar; she just wan- 
dered in from the neart}y computer room. 

"Well, they were enthusiastic," she says when I asked her what she 
thought, "but it was a little light on ideas." It's the first negative comment 
I've heard, and I tell her at>out all the other glowing evaluations. 

"If you understood what it's like to be here, you'd understand why kids 
like this stuff," she says. 

"So tell me," I say. 

"I spent time temping before I came to college, and the social constraints 
on behavior here are tighter than any you'll find in an office," she says. 



"These people need to hear the message, 'It's okay to dream.' " 

When I go back into the conference room, D'Angelo and Snock are sur- 
rounded by admirers. One young woman asks if she can send them her 
r^sum^. 10,000 Maniacs' feel-good hit "These Are Days" is booming out of 
the stereo. Near the front of the stage some sorority sisters are engaged in 
a group hug, singing along at the top of their lungs. 

A month after my visit, i phone Snocit and D'Angeio with some 

troubling news. Over the last few days I've spoken with some of the stu- 
dents who attended their seminar. While they all still talked glowingly about 
the experience, they couldn't remember any of the advice. Not a single one 
knew, for instance, that "personal leadership" was the "one foundational 
key to all success." I don't get a chance to say this, for the two have a load 
of good news they can't wait to tell me. D'Angelo has gotten engaged to his 
college sweetheart. Bookings for the spring were rolling at a pace that could 
put them over 150 shows (and into the black) by the end of the year. But the 
biggest news is that they finally met their hero, Anthony Robbins. 

A few nights before a friend called Snock to say he had seen Robbins 
walking into a West Chester movie theater. Within minutes D'Angelo and 
Snock were downtown standing In the freezing wind In their flimsy 
EmPower XI jackets. 

"When he finally appeared, we were nearly frozen," D'Angelo recalls. "I 
said, 'Mr. Robbins, I'd like to introduce myself because you've had such an 
impact on my life.' And he was just as nice as you could Imagine." 

Robbins was taking a break between appearances on QVC, where he was 
hawking his taped seminars. They talked for a minute and then Robbins said 
he had to get back to the studio. It was past midnight, and the lonely and 
hopeless people would be coming home from the bars soon. 

"Can we give you a hug?" D'Angelo asked. 

Robbins is a huge man, over six-and-a-half feet tall, with hands as big as 
baseball mitts. The sight of him opening his massive arms to them is some- 
thing they'll never forget. After that story, I didn't have the heart to tell them 
about my informal survey. I preferred to leave them in that scene, their 
future as expansive and warm as Robbins's embrace. • 
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THE TEST TO TAKE BEFORE YOU TAKE THE TEST. 




On your schedule, on 
your terms 

With Confide,' there are no hnes 



WHAT'S THE BEST HIV TESTING METHOD FOR YGO? 

1 . Would you like to avoid waiting in clinics or medical 
offices Co be tested? 

QYES QNO 




to wait in, no appointments to 
keep, nothing to interfere with 
your schedule. You don't have to 
fill out comphcated forms or tcU 
your life story to anyone. With 
Confide, you're free to test when- 
ever and wherever you please, in 
complete privacy. 

Same accuracy 
as clinic tests, 
at home 

Confide uses the same testing 
methods as doctors, ho.spitals and 
clinics. Your result is over 99% 
accurate. And Confide lets you 
test at home. Privately. Easily. Just 
prick your finger, put three drops 
of blood on the special card and 
mail it. Call for your result in 7 
days. That's 

\bur name is your business 

Each Confide test comes with a unique I4-digit code. This is the 
only identification you need to get your result. No name or any 



2. Do you have a busy schedule that makes it hard to 
keep appointments? 

QYES QNO 



3. Do you feel self-conscious or uneasy discussing HIV 
testing with your family doctor? 
QYES UNO 

4. Do you want to be anonymous, to be the only one 
who knows that you're taking an HIV test? 
QYES QNO 

5. Are you a "do it yourself" kind of person, who prefers 
to take control of your life? 
QYES QNO 



If you answered "yes" to 2 or more questions, you 
should consider the Confide" HIV Testing Service, it's 
an ideal testing method for people who want to test 
on their own terms. 



other personal information is 
required. That's your business, and 
no one else's, 

Options to buy 

There's more than one way to 
buy Confide. You can find it in 
pharmacies, college health cen- 
ters .ind public health clinics. 
Or you can order it by calling 
I-800-THE-TEST 

Someone to talk to 

With Confide, when you call for 
your result, there are professional 
counselors to talk to. They arc 
experienced and caring and will 
listen to you, give you valuable 
information and answer your 
questions. Counseling is available 
in English and Spanish. 

The best method of 
HTV testing for you 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Which test is best? The answer 

varies from person to person. As 
the "Best HFV Testing Method For You" quiz may have shown, your 
needs will determine what's right for you. Confide gives you the 
privacy and the power to test on your own terms. It's your choice. 
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NOW IS THE TIME. THIS IS THE TEST. 
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Inside the Ride 

Behind the scenes at Americas biggest AIDS 
fund-raiser: a strange mix of charity^ prof it^ and RR. 



To the pounding, plaintive strains of Enya, hun- 
dreds of cyclists sweat the final yards of the third 
California AIDS Ride. They enter the heart of 
West Hollywood, the first wave of riders wearing 
yellow shirts, the next orange, then red. purple, 
blue, and green, forming a mobile rainbow. After 
seven days and more than 500 miles, they are 
flushed with exhaustion and accomplishment — 
$8.2 million in donations, vi^ich promoters claim as 
the most successful AIDS fund-raising event ever. 

Cheering crowds greet the riders as they dis- 
mount and melt into the crowded, converging 
street party. The logo for Tanqueray gin, the 
Ride's corporate sponsor, is on every billboard, 
banner, and T-shirt. The man of the hour is ride 
organizer and fund-raising entrepreneur Daniel 
M. Pallotta, founder and president of Pallotta & 



Associates. He takes the microphone. "Eight- 
point-two million dollarsr he announces, launch- 
ing a chant picked up by the crowd. Cyclists 
hoist their bikes aloft. 

Stillness descends as helmeted riders — a 
somber honor guard — walk an empty ten-speed 
through the masses. Over the loudspeakers, a 
solemn intonation invokes those dead of AIDS 
who could not partake in this adventure. The 
empty bicycle evokes the rideriess horse trailing 
the funeral cortege of a fallen hero; an eloquent 
memorial for the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can AIDS dead. Everyone is picturing a lost friend 
who should have been on that bike, all sweaty and 
smiling. Everyone is moved, many to tears. 

Welcome to Planet AIDS Ride. It's a world of 
extreme sports, of surgically precise sentimen- 



tality, of proprietary concepts franchised with 
top-flight marketing. It is a world where altruism 
meets capitalism. AIDS fund-raising is big busi- 
ness. Pallotta & Associates is king, claiming to 
have raised nearly $34 million for AIDS since 
1994 — and believed to have earned at least $2.2 
million in fees (about $150,000 to $180,000 per 
city). Pallotta's private for-profit firm is a rising star 
among fund-raising consultants — businesses 
that advise charities on raising money. The AIDS 
Ride is in its fourth year and has spread to ten 
cities. Though his big hit has been with AIDS, 
Pallotta's corporate packet promises any non- 
profit client "Inspirational Mega Events that 
Raise Millions." 

The openly gay, 36-year-old Harvard econom- 
ics grad is an apostle of corporate strategy in non- 
profit development. "We have brought business 
savvy to social activism, and it works," he says. 
But for whom? While Pallotta has undeniably 
brought in lots of "new money" for AIDS chari- 
ties — dollars that otherwise wouldn't have been 
raised — some critics grumble that he is getting 
rich off a charitable event intended for AIDS ser- 
vices. Other former Ride employees were turned 
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off by what they describe as Pallot- 
ta's manipulative New Age jargon, 
charging that his company is thor- 
oughly permeated by the ideology of 
a me-generation self-empowerment 
group called the Forum. 

But a growing legion of Ride sup- 
porters dismisses any criticism of 
the event or its charismatic founder. 
So do the organizations that t>enefit. 
They see the Ride as an answered 
prayer, delivering vast sums of 
money as a growing caseload and 
costly new treatments combine to 
squeeze agency budgets. Charities 
have not complained about his fees, 
which fund-raising professionals 
say are in line with those of other 
top consultants. Pallotta describes 
his profit margin as "fairly standard 
for a successful business." 

After a string of amazing suc- 
cesses, however, Rides in Florida 
and Philadelphia last year fell 
markedly short of their million-dol- 
lar-plus projections, and spent 80 
percent of the money collected on 
production expenses. The National 
Charities Information Bureau, an 
industry watchdog group, recom- 
mends a standard of less than 30 
percent; Pallotta has customarily 
budgeted expenses for the massive 
and inherently costly Rides at 40 



Pallotta has grown as former Ride 
employees say that his "super- 
event" business does not spend 
money wisely and has not always 
made clear where the donated dol- 
lars are going. Pallotta has claimed 
that AIDS exists not "because there 
isn't enough government funding, or 
because we don't know enough 
about immunology.. .[but] because 
we haven't taken It upon ourselves 
to end it." He also says that the AIDS 
Ride can help bring an end to the 
epidemic within five years. In fact, 
the Ride raises money mainly for 
service organizations, and has little 
connection to any AIDS research 

But Pallotta's quasi-mystical sense 
of mission clearly resonates with 
Ride supporters, many of whom 
regard the Ride as a sacred pilgrim- 
age, cycling with photos of dead 
loved ones taped to helmets and 
handlebars. In an interview with 
TWN, a Florida gay magazine. Pal- 
lotta blamed the criticism of his 
epic-scale operation on "people 
who are used to a more grassroots, 
nickel-and-dime approach. In the 
nonprofit world there's less patience 
for any kind of risk-taking. AIDS is 
not a little-league problem and we 
shouldn't be trying to address it 
with little-league solutions." 



Pallotta calls his critics "people wtio are 
used to a more grassroots, nickel-and-dime 
approacli. In the nonprofit world there's 
less patience for any kind of risk-taking." 



to 45 percent of gross revenue. 

In Philadelphia, bitter and widely 
publicized disputes between pro- 
and anti-Pallotta factions within the 
city's embattled and financially com- 
petitive AIDS service community led 
to a much lower number of riders 
than expected. Pallotta had pro- 
jected a net of about $1.5 million, 
but wound up turning over barely 
$100,000 (out of almost $1.5 million 
in gross receipts) to AIDS charities. 
The Ride probably won't t>e back this 
year, and the Pennsylvania Attorney 
General has launched an investiga- 
tion of its finances. In Florida, the 
Orlando-to-Miami ride also failed to 
recruit the projected number of rid- 
ers. Pallotta said this was because 
the ride was planned only six months 
in advance, instead of the 12 months 
he normally allots. He has admitted 
this was a mistake, and the Florida 
ride is on schedule for 1997. 

In several other cities, criticism of 



Pallotta and his mega-events — 
which have also included a sky-diving 
fund-raiser — are fulfilling a mandate 
of the Reagan years, when charities 
were told to act more like busi- 
nesses. In the 1980s, the Supreme 
Court radically deregulated fund- 
raising. A 1988 high court decision 
declared that soliciting for charity, 
even by commercial agents, was 
protected speech under the First 
Amendment. A previous ruling de- 
clared that a statute setting a 25 
percent limitation on the amount a 
charity could spend on fund-raising 
costs was unconstitutional. The high 
court essentially favored protecting 
the private sector's right to profit 
over the public's right to protection 
from pitches stilted by self-interest. 

Pallotta's business practices are 
legal, but questions about how he 
gets paid have cropped up before. 
In his first years of producing the 
AIDS Rides, Pallotta included a 



controversial commission compen- 
sation arrangement in his contracts. 
This, to use liis word, "Incentivized" 
his company to deliver extraordinary 
service because they assumed 
extraordinary risk. But raising char- 
ity money on commission, though it 
Is not Illegal, is forbidden by the 
ethical guidelines of the National 
Society of Fund Raising Executives, 
a trade group. Pallotta didn't join 
the society until after he eliminated 
commissions from his contracts. 

Fund-raising consultants like Pal- 
lotta & Associates never touch the 
actual donated money, which Is col- 
lected by volunteers for the charity. 
The nonprofit sets up accounts, 



the trip, everyone will be lusting 
after you," promises an early bro- 
chure. More common are senti- 
ments like, "The friends you've lost 
to AIDS are looking down right now, 
saying do it.' Such yanks at the 
heartstrings are a powerful recruit- 
ment tactic: In a promotional video, 
three weeping female riders recount 
their friend, son, and brother lost to 
the plague. 

Once riders are hooked, they are 
then coached on raising donations, 
which range, depending on the city, 
from a minimum commitment of 
$1,400 to $2,500, In addition to a $45 
registration fee. A monthly schedule 
of payments Is available to persuade 



Soy a prayer for the youth of Rmerica. 



Riders sign a contract saying that if they 
fail to meet their fund-raising goal/ they are 
responsible for the balance— some give 
credit card imprints to cover any money due. 



keeps the tallies, and signs the 
checks. But Pallotta, like other con- 
sultants, controls virtually all deci- 
sions, from hiring and firing staff that 
works year-round on the events to 
music played at closing ceremonies. 
{"Lots of Enya," sighs one weary 
rider.) Since state law often allows 
contracts and budgets for these 
fund-raisers to remain private, this 
growing Industry is frequently un- 
accountable to the public. 

"The people riding in to the closing 
ceremonies in L A. last year had 
something," says Mink Stole, best 
known for her appearances in John 
Waters films. "They had something, 
some rare — feeling. You could see 
it in their faces. I wanted to feel 
like they looked. And after the Ride, 
I did. 

"I lost a really dear friend about 
two years ago." She catches, and 
amends, her meaning. "For years 
I've been losing really dear friends, 
too many to count. It was one of the 
reasons I came to L.A. from New 
York. When I heard about the ride, I 
felt an obligation, as a living per- 
son, to experience it." 

Advertising Is critical to the success 
of each ride. Former employees 
explain that a high rate of dropouts 
requires relentless recruitment and 
a steady stream of expensive ads. 
These ads are prone to inspirational 
quotes by the likes of Kennedy and 
Einstein, but they employ other 
Incentives as well. "By the end of 



sponsors that a pledge of several 
hundred dollars can be made palat- 
able, and many try Internet pitching. 
Fund-raising parties In private homes 
are most popular, and HIV-positive 
guest speakers are available to 
plead: "I wouldn't be standing in 
front of you without this money." 
Such events can hit the nut In a single 
afternoon. But riders are required to 
sign a binding contract that If they 
fail to meet their goal, they are re- 
sponsible for the balance. Some 
give a credit card Imprint to cover 
any pledge balance due. 

After six years in the fund-raising 
business, Pallotta started the first 
AIDS ride In 1994 with the Geoffrey 
Goodman AIDS Clinic of the Los 
Angeles Gay & Lesbian Center as 
Its sole beneficiary. He registered 
the concept as his property and lit- 
erally took It on the road, adding 
a San Francisco AIDS beneficiary 
the following year, and four more 
rides — Boston to New York, Twin 
Cities to Chicago, Philadelphia to 
Washington, D.C., and Orlando to 
Miami — by 1996. With every new 
Ride, Pallotta draws on a new pool 
of riders, donors, and volunteers. 
Of course, he also draws a produc- 
tion fee from each city. 

"You ride alone. I rode alone. I reg- 
istered under the name Nancy. I 
wasn't doing this as Mink Stole. I 
needed every shred of energy, and 
barely spoke to a soul at rest stops. 
The unified spirit was wonderful. 
Everyone did the same thing every 
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day, exactly what we had done the day before 
and would do the day after Eat. Sleep. Ride. 
Everyone stood in the same food line, used the 
same porta-potties, rubbed the same salve on 
their butts." 

Big events raise more than money — name recog- 
nition and donor lists are important perks. 
But AIDS Ride staffers sometimes felt that the 
difference between gross and net revenues was 
frequently obscured. 

Gross figures are the total dollars raised in an 
event, and net figures describe the money left 
after expenses. Only net actually goes to the 
charity. But the more impressive gross figures 
(about 40 to 80 percent higher than net) are fre- 
quently cited by Ride staffers. Pallotta says that 
the industry standard is to use gross figures 
rather than net, but some of his employees don't 
know the difference. When Geoff Doiron, a non- 
profit professional hired by the San Francisco 
AIDS Ride office, asked staffers about the Ride's 
net, they were puzzled. "They said, 'What's net?' " 

More net dollars could have gone to AIDS 



charities if Pallotta had been more efficient, say 
former employees. Jerry Szymczak, a staffer in 
the San Francisco Ride office during 1995, coor- 
dinated efforts to solicit both In-kind (goods) and 
cash donations from corporations, but his 
efforts, he says, met with little support from 
the head of the office. "We train riders to ap- 
proach their families and dearest friends, practi- 
cally crying, to give money for people with 
AIDS," Doiron says. "We have to be as efficient 
as possible." Pallotta responds by citing a num- 
ber of in-kind corporate sponsors. 

Pallotta's tactic for curtailing media criticism 
has been to suggest that any attack on his busi- 
ness is an attack on people with AIDS. When 
Philadelphia Gay News covered the AIDS Ride, 
warts and all, Pallotta threatened a libel charge 
(although he never filed one). 

AIDS charities' underwriting of AIDS Ride 
offices around the country appears to be helping 
Pallotta build a national for-profit empire. His 
corporate packet boasts that his company has 
more than 120 full-time employees nationwide 
and satellite event offices in eight cities — the 



ones with charity-funded AIDS Ride offices. 

Pallotta and his followers often discuss the 
nature of what the Ride is and is not "about." Sev- 
eral observers say that the Ride is substantially 
about the Forum, a multi-tiered self-improvement 
organization founded on the principles of est, or 
Erhard seminar training, a now-defunct California- 
based '70s craze. Both est and the Forum deal In 
mystical jargon, untapped human potential, and 
hefty tuition fees. 

Pallotta and his company deny any relationship 
between the Forum and the AIDS Rides, although 
Pallotta praises the Forum's techniques. But ex- 
staffers say that Forum grads tend to gravitate 
toward executive positions in the Ride offices. 
Pallotta's company will pay $100 toward the 
tuition of any AIDS Ride employee who takes any 
"personal advancement course," including the 
Forum. Former staffer Ken Brunt recalls Pallotta's 
recruitment of Ride staffers to Forum seminars as 
"really aggressive," and Pallotta frequently uses 
Forum lingo to articulate his AIDS agenda. In his 
1995 treatise, "The End of AIDS in the Next Five 
Years," he proposes the "technology of vision 
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The first wave of some 
1.425 cyclists crosses the 
finish line in Chicago. 
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and commitment" as more necessary to end the 
epidemic than government funding or scientific 
knowledge. "Let's begin by envisioning it being 
over," he exhorts. "The end of AIDS in the next 
five years is a world that exists, if we are willing 
to uncover it." 

"The Ride itself is very Forum-esque," says 
Mike Marsico of ACT UP Philadelphia, who re- 
calls Ride campgrounds being referred to as 
New Age boot camps. Pallotta gives regular pep 
talks over the loudspeakers at the campsites, 
and Jerry Szymczak was impressed by his ability 
to conjure identical emotion at the same spot in 
his talks, including tears. Former est member 
Carol Giambavo says that the Forum teaches its 
advanced students to do this by practicing their 
own emotional stories. "The AIDS Rides are 
direct action," Pallotta wrote in his faxed re- 
sponse to questions. "They create passion where 
it wasn't t>efore being expressed." 

Some riders found Pallotta's speeches corny, 
but many appeared to believe his oft-repeated 
statements that riders are "heroes" and that the 
Ride, with its demands for sacrifice, is "the best 
thing they'll ever do to fight AIDS." "It makes me 
queasy being called a hero," says Marsico. "We 
weren't doing this to be heroes. We weren't 
doing this for Dan. We were doing it for people 
with AIDS." 

Perhaps unknowingly, they were also doing it 
to sell Tanqueray. Mr. Jenkins, the company's 
postmodern advertising mascot, is best known 
for lounging in tweeds and hoisting his martini 
like a scepter over a hip young crowd. Now that 



Tanqueray is associated with the AIDS Ride, 
this whimsical collage figure, part CEO, part 
indulgent Dad, suddenly got a cycling helmet — 
and a heart. 

Tanqueray has done extremely well by its 
investment in the AIDS Rides. Brandweek. an 
advertising trade publication, awarded Pallotta & 



"Let's begin by 
envisioning AIDS being 
over," Pallotta exhorts. 
"TheendofAIDSinthe 
next five years is a vy^orld 
that exists, if we are 
willing to uncover it." 



Associates its 1995 Gold Winner of Cause- 
Related Marketing. A New York Times feature 
on the AIDS Ride calls cause-related marketing 
a new advertising strategy that links a product 
with social and philanthropic issues. The Times 
explained that Tanqueray surveyed "targeted 
consumers" for AIDS sensitivity before investing 
nearly 20 percent of its annual American mar- 
keting and communications budget to the AIDS 
Ride program. 

Wrote Brandweek, "From a sponsorship point 



of view, the association helped further reposition 
Tanqueray from 'Mr. Jenkins as usual' to some- 
thing more meaningful to the target demo[graphic]. 
The association provided key access to retail ac- 
counts, including gay, lesbian, and style/image' 
bars, which traditionally have little time or inclina- 
tion for any promotional activity. Mr. Jenkins would 
be proud." 

Jerry Szymczak recalls how the entire San 
Francisco office staff (as well as the Boston and 
New 'york staffs) was flown to L.A. for a weekend 
training "in how to drop Tanqueray's name every 
time we were on camera or being interviewed." 

The undeniable good that Pallotta's company 
has done is to raise millions of dollars for AIDS 
organizations that were not raised by previous 
means. As Mike Marsico points out, "People 
who'd only give me $10 or $20 for the AIDS 
Walk were writing $200 checks for the Ride. 
That's the part I don't want to lose." Marsico 
hopes the Ride returns to Philadelphia with or 
without Pallotta. 

Whether the ends of the AIDS Ride justify its 
high cost and corporate hype remains a subjec- 
tive question. Philadelphians who continue to 
support the Ride have demanded its return in 
published letters that often sound strikingly alike 
and recall Pallotta's Forum-esque rhetoric. "Our 
lives were enhanced by this extraordinary expe- 
rience. Who got how much was not in our minds 
or hearts," wrote one rider. Another wrote, "The 
Ride is about raising money, awareness, and 
conquering AIDS. The Ride is not about pointing 
the finger." » 
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tough enough to take it. Two-thirds of the Earth is covered in water. Dress appropriately. SponswearCompany. 
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If you're HIV+,you know the feeling. 

You're at war with an unseen and dangerous enemy. 
Everything's at stake — your health, your peace of mind, 
and your expectations for the future. 



It's time to strengthen your attack. 

New viral load testing, now available from your doctor, 
identifies the amount of active virus in your body — 
and is considered to be an important indicator of 
disease progression, together with CD4T-cell counts. 
The best way to reduce the build-up of HIV Is to 
maintain a low viral load. 





there's a change in outlook 



Remember to ask your 
doctor about CRiXIVAN. 



CRIXIVAN" 



Capsules 



Focus on the rest of your life. 



CRIXIVAN significantly decreases viral load in many patients. 

CRIXIVAN provides powerful HIV suppression and is a new generation 
of treatment based on protease inhibition. In some patients, CRIXIVAN 
has lowered the amount of HIV in the bloodstream to levels undetectable 
by available testing. (Note: The clinical significance of changes in serum 
viral RNA measurements during treatment with CRIXIVAN has not been 
established. Also, the virus may still be present in other organ systems.) 

CRIXIVAN also increases CD4T-cell levels in many patients. 

With less virus to repel, the immune system produces more 
disease fighting CD4T-cells to combat opportunistic infections. 

CRIXIVAN is generally well tolerated and is currently the 
most widely prescribed * protease inhibitor medication. 

Some patients treated with CRIXIVAN in clinical trials developed 
kidney stones. This occurred in about 4% of patients. Drinking at least 
6 glasses of liquid each day may help reduce the chances of forming a 
kidney stone. There are some common medications and some AIDS-related 
medications you should not take with CRIXIVAN. Make sure your healthcare 
provider knows about all medications you are taking or plan to take. 

Every day is an opportunity to fight back. 

Educate yourself with knowledge about nutrition, fitness, and new treatment 
developments that can help you lighten your load and manage the virus. 

Important Considerations : CRIXIVAN is a protease inhibitor 
that is indicated for the treatment of HIV infection in adults 
when antiretroviral therapy is warranted. It Is not a cure for 
HIV or AIDS. People taking CRIXIVAN may still develop 
infections or other conditions associated with HIV. Therefore, 
it is very important for you to remain under the care of a 
doctor. It is not yet known whether taking CRIXIVAN will 
extend your life or reduce your chances of getting other 
illnesses associated with HIV. information about how well the 
drug works is available from clinical studies up to 24 weeks. 

For additional information on CRIXIVAN, please read the 
patient package insert provided on the last page of this ad. 



CRIXIVAN 

If 



Patient information about CRIXIVAN (KRiK-sih-van) 

lui'lll\ illuiiiaii liujmiiiu(lilk:it'iio \ii'as) liilcctloii 
Generic niune; indinavir (in-l)IH-iiuh-vw.'r) sulfale 



Please read this Intormalion betae you start taking CRIXIVAN, Also, you should read ttie information included with CRIXIVAN each time you receive your prescription, just in case anyttiing has changed. 
Remember, this information does not take the place of careful discussions with your doctor. You and your doctor should discuss CRIXWAN when you start taking your medication and at regular ctteckups. 
You should remain under a doctor's care when iBing CRIXIVAN and should not change or stop treatment without first talking with your doctor. 



What is CRIXIVAN? 

CRIXIVAN is an oral capsule used for the treatment of adults witti HIV (Human Immunodefictency Virus) 
when therapy is warranted. HIV is the virus that causes AIDS (acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome). CRIXIVAN is a new type of HfV drug called a protease (PRO-tee-ase) inhibitor. 

How does CmXtVAN work? 

CRIXIVAN is a protease inhibitor llial lights HIV, H may help lower the amount ol HIV in your body (called 
"viral load') and raise your CD4 (T) cell count. 

CfilXIVAN may be prescritted alone, CRIXIVAN may also be prescribed with other anti-HlV drugs such as ZDV 
(also called AZT), 3TC, ddl, ddC, or d4T. CRIXIVAN works ditferentty from these olher anti-HIV druBS. Talk 
with your doctor to see if you should take CRIXIVAN alore or with other anti-HIV drugs. 
(^IXIVAN has been slutlied in acJuils It has not been studied in children and adolescents. 
How should I take CRIXIVAN? 
There are six Important things you must do to help you benefit from CRIXIVAN: 

1. Take CRIXTVAN capsules every day as prescribed by your doctor. Continue taking CRIXIVAN unless 
yoir doctor tells you to stop Take te exact amoitfi! of CRIWVAN thai yar doclcr tells you to take, right (rom 
itie very start To helq make sue you will benefit from CRIXfVAN, yco must tvA skip doses or take "drug holidays. ' 
H you don': take CHIXWAfJ as prescnbed. the actrvify ot CRIXIVAN may be reduced (due to resistance). 

2. Take CRIXfVAN capsules every 8 hours around the clock, eimy day. It may be easier to remember 
to take CRIXfVAN if you taite it al the same time every day. if you have questions about when to take CRIXIVAN, 
your doctor or health care provider can help you decide what schedule works (or you. 

3. If you miss a dose by more than 2 hours, wait and ttwn take the next dose al the regularly 
scheduled time. However, i1 you miss a dose by less than 2 hours, take your missed dose Immediately. 
Then tnke your next dose at the regularly scheduled time. Do not take more or less than your prescnbed 
dose of CRIXIVWJ at any one time. 

4. Take CRIXIVAN wtth water. You can also take CRIXIVAN with other beverages such as ^ milk, julcs, 
co(fee. Of tea. 

5. Ideally, take each dose ot CRIXIVAN without food but with water at least one hour before or 
two hours after a meal. Or you can take CRIXIVAN with a Iiohi meal Examples of l»ghl meals ixlude: 

- dry toast vnth felty. juce, and coffee (with shiin mifc ar>d sugar if you wanO 
■ com flakes vbith slarD milk and sugar 
Do not lake CRiXiVAN at the same Itme as any meals that are high In catories. fat, and protein 
(for example - a bacon and egg breakfast). Whwi taken at the same time as CRIXIVAN, these foods can 
interfere with CRIXfVAN being absortjed into your bloodstream and may lessen its effect. 
& Drink at least six 8-ounce glasses of liquids (preferably water) throughout the day, every day. 
CRIXIVAN has caused kidney stones in some patients. By having enough liutds in your body you 
may help reduce the chances of forming a kjdney stone. Call your doctor or other health care provider If 
you develop kidney pains (middle to lower stomach or back pain) or blood in the urine. 
Does CRIX/VAN cur e HiV or AIDS? 
CRIXIVAN is not a cure for HIV or AIDS Peo(ile taking CRIXJVAN may still develop infections or other conations 
assoaaled wrth HIV. Because of this, it is very important for you to reman under the care of a doctor - 
H is not yet known whether taking CRIXIVAN wHI extend your life or reduce you cJiances of getting other ill- 
nesses associated with HIV. Inforn^tlon about how well the dnjg works is available from clinical studies up 
to 24 weeks. 

fiBKiSRur/lMW reduce me risk of passing H tV to othe rs? 
CRDOVAN has not been shown lo reduce the risk of passing HIV to others through sexual contact or blood 
contamlnatton 

Who shouMnot take CRIXIVAN? 

Do not take CRIXfVAN if you have had a serious ^lergic reaction to CRIXIVAN or any of its components. 
What other medicel problems or coftdftfons should I discuss with my doctor? 

Talk to your doctor it: 

• You are pregnant Of if you become pregnant wtiile you are taking CRIXfVAN . We do not yet know how CRIXIVAN 
affects pregnant women or their developing babies. 

■ You are breast feeding. You should stop breast-feeding it you are taking CROdVAN. 
Also talk to your doctor about: 

■ Problems with your liver, especially if you have mlkl or moderate liver disease caused by cintiosis. 

■ Problems with your kidneys. 

■ Any medicines you are taking or plan to take. indudlnQ non-prescription medbnes. 



Can CRIXIVAN t>e taken with other medications?* 
Drugs you should not take wtth CRIXIVAN: 

StLDANE' (terlenadinei HISMANAL" (astemizole) VERSED" (mkJarolam) 

HALCION' (Inazolam) PR0PU1-S1I5* (cisapride) 

Taking CRIXIVAN with the above medications could result in serious or life -threatening problems 
(sucfi as irregular heartbeat or excessive sleepiness) 

In addition, you should not take CRIXIVAN with rifampin, known as RIFADIhT, RIFAMATEV RIFATER* 
01 RIfMCTANEV 

Drugs you can take with CRIXIVAN Include: 

RETROVIR* (ridovudine. ZDV also called AZT) 
TAGAMa'(cimetidine) 
DiaUCAW (flucofwole) 
EPMR" (lamtvudlrw. 3T0 

BACTRIM*/SEPTRA"(trimethoprim/sutf3methoxazole) 

VIDEX* (didanosine, ddl) — ff you take CRIXIVAN with VIDEX*, take them at least one hour apart. 
MYCOBUTIN' (nfabutm) — If you take CRIXIVAN wrth MYCOBUTIM", you doctor may adjust 
the dose of MYCOBUTIN. 
NCORAL*{ketocorazole)~ 
ofCRtxrVAN 



BIAXIN* (clanthromycin) 1 
isoniazid (tNH) I 
ORTHONOVUM l/35« (oral contracepfive) 
ZERIT' (stavudirw. d4T) 



- If you take CROOVAN wrth NIZORAL*, your doctor may adjust the dose 



Talk to your doctor about any medlcatiofts you are talcing. 
What are the possible skle effects of CRIXIVAN? 

LIka all nrMPinlion dmos. CRDWAN can raiisfi side effects. The following is not a complete list ot side 
effects reported wHh CnxiVAN irtwi taken eitt>er alone or with other anti-HIV dnjgs. Do not ret/ on Iftis page 
atone for Information about sWe effects. Your doctor can discuss with you a more complete list ot side e-^ects 
Some patients treated wHh CRIXIVAN in clinical studies developed kidney stones; ttUs occurred 
In about 4% of patients. Drinking at least 6 glasses of liquid each day may help reduce the 
ctunces of forming a kidney stone. Call your doctor or other health care provider it you develop kidney 
pains (middle to lov.'er stomach or back pain) or blood in the urine. 

Increases in bilirubin (one laboratory test of liver function) have been reported in approximately 10% 
of patients. Usually, this finding has not been associated with liver probleim. However, on rare occasions a 
person may devetop yeltowing of the skin and/or eyes. 

In dink^al stwfies, side effects occurring in 2% or more of patients included: abdominal pain, fatigue or 
weakness, flank pain, feeling unwell, nausea, diarrtiea, vomfting. add regurgitation, loss ot appetite, dry mouin, 
back pain, headache, trouble sleeping, dimness, taste changes, rash, 
upper respiratory infection, dry skin, and sore throat. 
Other side effects occurhng in 0.5%-2% of patients in clincial studies 
included: sleepiness, fever, indigestion, excessive gas, muscle pain, leg 
pain, anxiety, depression, deaeased skin sensation, itching, and painful 
or difficult urination - 

Side effeds occurring rarely, in less than 0 5% of pattents in clinical 
studies, and also considered serious, induded: gall bladder 
intlammatron, liver drrtwsis, pneumonia, and swollen kidneys 
due to blocked urine flow. 

Tell your doctor promptly about these or any other unusual symp- 
toms. If the concStkxi persists of worsens, seek medical attenlxxi 

How shook! I store CRIXIVAN capsules? 

m Keep CRIXIVAN capsules in the bottle they came in and al room 

tempetalure (59°F-86''F), 
■ Keep CRIXIVAN capsules dry by leaving the small desiccant 

■pillow* in the bottle. Keep the bottle closed. 

Ttifs medication is prvsaibtd for a particular condition. 
Do not use it for any ottwr condition or gtw it to anytMdy else. 
Kmp CRIXIVAM and aH medicines out ot the raach ot ctiUdnn. 
K fou tufpact Out more tttan the prescribed tkxe ot O^is 
nedle k m haa been taken, contact four local poison control 




This provides a summary of informatkvi atxut CRIXIVAN. It you have any questions or concerns about either CRIXfVAN or HIV. talk to your dodor. 
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I THE CHEMICAL BROTHERS 
Dig Your Own Hole 

Astralwerks/Caroline 

Back In the dancing days of blue and wonder, folks used to say, "Hey, last 
night a DJ saved nny life." It was both a pledge of faith to the music's 
demon-purging heartbeat and a wink at Its ephemeral expense (sweat 
rarely smells so transcendent the morning after). But nowadays, DJs are 
not only cheap-date saviors, they're nihilistic mystics (Tricky), consecrated 
storytellers (OJ Shadow), soul-stirring apostates (Orbital, the Orb), and 
U2's personal trainers. Plus, in their spare time, they're supposed to revive 
rock'n'roll, MTV, and the Musicland record chain. 

To which the Chemical Brothers reply, "Back with another one of those 
block-rockin' beats!" In other words. Dig 
Your Own Hole, the follow-up to 1995's 
Exit Planet Dust, is a straight-up, 
"Last Night a DJ Saved My Life" reaf- 
firmation as well as a gleeful copt-out. 
Amyl-sniffin' Brit beat junkies, the 
Chemicals — Tom Rowlands and Ed 
Simons — want to shake your founda- 
tion as much as the next DJ savior, 
but after that you're on your own. 
Their digitally dense breakbeat work- 
outs offer a funk-at-your-own-risk 
proposition. And their millennial phil- 
osophy is of the 2000-zero-zero- 
party-over-oops-out-of-tlme variety. 
As a result, there's no electronic 
corollary to "Smells Like Teen Spirit" 
here, nothing that leads you by the 
hand through the compromised land 
(though the video for "Setting Sun." 
which spies rave culture's flip from 
under to overground through the 
eyes of a bewildered teenaged girl, 
almost tries). All the Brothers want, 
God forbid, is to create a better place 
for just one night by cramming to- 
gether all their favorite records. No 
more, no less. 

After Exit Planet Dust was branded 
the "electronica as new alt-rock Ur- 
text," the industry clamored for the 
duo to marry rock to techno and birth 
a Utopian new format, but the Chemi- 
cal Brothers simply shrugged. Coming of 

college age in the backyard of Manchester's late-'80s acid house, Row- 
lands and Simons experienced Mancunian rock bands (Happy Mondays. 
Charlatans) and DJs (A Guy Called Gerald) sharing the same fans. For 
them, "Utopia" was a pit stop on the way to discovering old-school hip- 
hop. As a result, their sound is a wildly democratic ram jam — funk bass 
lines thumbed and plucked beyond recognition, guitar riffs crudely dis- 
enfranchised, and drums, drums, drums until you believe in the revolu- 
tion of, well, drums. Killing Joke gets cold-crushed with the Bomb Squad, 
Magic Mike booty-calls the Beatles. It's a clattering, brazen update of 
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Coldcut's 1989 album What's That Noise?, which somehow found room at 
the same table for Queen Latlfah and Mark E. Smith. 

"Block Rockin' Beats" sets off the sonic free-for-all, dropping bombs 
(and not just metaphorically) as bass lines detonate on impact. The title 
track's treated guitar riffs do demolition-derby figure-eights, sirens wail, 
disco whistles blow, and a drum break plows into what sounds like a sheet 
of aluminum being whacked by a monkey wrench (Rowlands and Simons 
are beat mechanics). DJ Kool Here gives a staticky shout-out and a sample 
of outrageously voluble rapper Keith Murray Intros "Piku," asking, "Who is 
this doin' this synthetic type of alpha beta 
psychedelic funkin'7" The Chemicals 
fire back a funky meteor shower of 
shattered cymbals that rudely turns 
rock'n'roll over hip-hop's knee. 

Chemical beats have a rakish, pre- 
sumptuous swagger that's Immedi- 
ately recognizable amid electronica's 
traditionally shy guise (though others, 
such as Death in Vegas, Fatboy Slim, 
Crystal Method, and Omar Santana, 
are also stepping up). "Setting Sun," 
the album's centerpiece collaboration 
with Oasis's Noel Gallagher, is a 
nasty blast of cornpone techno, a 
jaded '90s spin on a jaded '60s Abbey 
Road acid-test with a fat "Tomorrow 
Never Knows" punch line. Unwilling 
to believe their own hype, the Chemi- 
cals push such self-mocking sonic 
yuks center stage (take my break- 
beats, please!). 

All jokes considered, Dig Your Own 
Hole starts to feel a tad glib on "Side 
B," particularly after the dumb-butt 
techno/electro rutting of "It Doesn't 
Matter" and "Don't Stop the Rock" (yo, 
it's an extremely zooted Mantronix 
locked in a studio with HAL from 
2001, heh-heh-heh). But then, out of 
nowhere, the pastoral, plucky guitar 
of "Where Do I Begin? " wafts through 
a twentysomething girl's bedroom win- 
dow. It's five years after the "Setting Sun" 
video, and she's still living at home, chewing her lips over drug-induced 
decisions, as the Chemicals' booming beats echo. The comforting lilt of 
Beth Orton's voice slowly sings her awake: "Don't even know whose bed 
I'm in / Where do I stop, where do I t)egin?" Staring at her coffee cup, she's 
suddenly jolted upright by an incessant, lawnmoweriike racket blaring out- 
side the window. The racket turns into a roar, and the moment becomes 
terribly significant, like her old familiar world is somehow grinding to a 
close. Then she pauses, smiles to herself, and remembers, "Hey, last night 
a DJ saved my life." charles aaron 
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BEN FOLDS FIVE 
Vniatever and Ever Amen 

Sony 550 Music 

My most cherished Elton John fan- 
tasy goes something like this: 
Central Park in spring. The master 
squats before his piano and plants 
a sequined heel on the final chord 
of the stately tearjerker "Daniel." 
The 200,000 New Yorkers huddled 
below him are impossibly silent, 
impossibly lonesome, staving off 
crocodile tears with a galaxy of 
lighters. Their frail, general-admis- 
sion hands are trembling. It's partly 
cloudy. Elton is dressed like a duck. 




Chapel Hill, North Carolina, pianist 
Ben Folds doesn't need to wear a 
duck suit. Through his affably gawky 
frame and nimble fingers. Folds 
summons all the drollery, sadness, 
and violence of a pop Buster 
Keaton. And the Five's second 
album, Whatever and Ever Amen, 
signals a welcome return to rock as 
physical comedy. Like his sad-clown 
elders — Elton, Randy Newman — 
Folds knows that Intense sincerity 
and oafish glitz are hardly Incom- 
patible. In fact, that's something we 
used to call entertainment. His self- 



titled debut outing was a sly com- 
promise between coy collegiate pop 
and the rock bombast of yore. But 
it's 1997, alternative has died and 
gone to Broadway, and Whatever 
and Ever Amen sounds like a song 
of freedom. This is the rebirth of 
big-label production, the gatefold 
record, the second album with 
horns, but these guys have the 
chops to make over-the-top arrange- 
ments click. "Steven's Last Night in 
Town" is a brass-spewing Pompeii 
of a song, wherein Folds addresses 
the issue of college-town separa- 
tion anxiety; "Brick" is Andrew Lloyd 
Webber if he didn't blow; "Fair" (as 
In "All is fair in loooove!") would get 
over on the Lido Deck; and "Smoke" 
reclaims the accordion from Hoot- 
ers hell. Throughout, the band has 
gotten sharper: Rot>ert Sledge's bass 
leads are skankier, Folds's striding 
left-hand is funkier, and drummer 
Darren Jessee has taken an unex- 
pected turn toward Gene Krupa. 

But as their charts expand, the 
Five remain true to the enraged- 
geek themes that made their debut 
so endearing. When Folds sings, 
"If you really want to see me / 
Check the papers and the TV," with 
a fat Sony advance behind him, it's 
a rare opportunity to cheer for the 
largess of corporate rock. You actu- 
ally want these guys to become 
this generation's rich, duck-suited 
rock stars. Jeffrey rotter 



DEPECHE MODE 

Mute/Reprise 



It didn't especially disturb me to 
hear that Dave Gahan had nearly 
killed himself on heroin and cocaine, 
but I did get worried watching De- 
peche Mode's "Barrel of a Gun" 
video — isn't that high-speed make- 
over thing that director Anton Cor- 
bijn does to Gahan's hair a little too 
close to the "Sledgehammer" clip 
for comfort? Let's face it: Gahan 
and his mates don't just deserve to 
be treated like a cartoon, they've 
counted on it to keep springing along 
despite the death of electropop new 
wave. Cartoons are allowed to over- 
dose (think of Keith Richards); it's 
when they start hiding their hair- 
lines, or evoking Peter Gabriel's last 
desperate attempt at relevance, that 
we have a right to feel concerned. 

Still, "Barrel of a Gun" is classic 
Depeche Mode: down-plus tempo; 
Gahan's tortured baritone squeezing 
the lemon of Martin Gore's teeny- 
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RAP MUSIC FOR ALTERNAGEEKS 



Our copywriter went into rehab last week, so 
we're going to use magazine quotes and old adver- 
tising copy this month. 

B ■ - Fact: new album Stone Cra/:, in store 
June 3rd. featuring the hit . ve Me Tha Ass. 
Quote: "All these guys have on their brain is beer, 
buddah. & booty "-Vibe 
Quote: The last brilliant hip hop album this 
decade.'-Bikini 

Quote: All we wanna do is drink beer, fuck & smoke 
some shit."-Beatnuts 

Old copy lines: Crazed hispanics with an attitude. 
The return of the gun slinging demons from hell. 

Frost -Fact: new album ■ nen L A FreeMs Oyer 
in stores June, featuring the low rider anthem 

'What's Your Ka<T\e 

Press release: "The last artist signed to Ruthless 
Records by the late Eazy-E. the legend of Frost is as 
permanent as a tattoo, he is not only a trailblazer of 
chicano rap but a west coast hip hop pioneer The 
true godfather of Latin Rap " 
Quote: "Frost maintains his status as a hero to La 
Raza. leading his Mexican superfriends against 
ignorant wannabe G s. No longer a Kid. Frost is still 
as serious about rap as he was during the backyard 
parties he rocked with Ice T more than ten years 
ago.'-Vibe 

M 0 ° Ir'l-n - Catch the Best of the Underground 
tour coming to your market this spring, featuring 
M O P. Teflon. Jungle Brothers. Xzibil, and Hyenas. 
Key dates: Atlanta 4M. Tampa 4/5. Orlando 6/6. New 
Orleans 4/7. LA 4/1 7. San Francisco 4/1 8. San Jose 
4/19. Boulder 4/21. Minneapolis 4/23. St. Louis 4/24. 
Chicago 4/25. Cleveland 4/24. Detroit 4/27. New 
Teflon album featuring M O P dropping June 3rd. 

■ lanMe CuU2i - Fact: one of the hottest rap 
albums in the country, featuring guest performances 
by Mobb Deep. Keith Murray Fat Joe. Biz Markie. 
Heltah Skeltah. Kool G Rap. Sadat X and lots more. 
Includes the hit single & video : . ii;3. 
Quote: 'The latest from a real live boriqua nigga like 
Cutlass should establish Latino's positions as true 
members of the hip hop nation "-The Source 

New groups from . the hottest street label 
in the country: 

Crime Boss - shipping gold. 
Quote: The most controversial album of the year. 
Crime Boss makes no bones about bringing the 
most terrifying items on the 1 1 o clock news straight 
to your ass Crime Boss paints graphic presentations 
that ll put the kodak out da business."-The Source 

Tr - certified gold, featuring the strip club 
anthem Siio Nun 

Quote: "Pie ce Of Mind should put Tela on the hip hop 
map for sure. The album has flave that should satis- 
fy the taste buds of heads on all 4 comers of the 
map."-The Source 
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bop, S&M lyrics; guitars, synths, and 
drum machines deliberately emas- 
culated like so much ground meat. 
As a formula aimed at the cheap 
seats — stadium tours, global sales — 
it's proven nearly as enduring as the 
Stones' start-me-ups. In the 1980s, 
when postpunk guitar bands had 
next to no arena potential, Depeche 
wisely chose to go antiguitar rather 
than hair-metal; Gahan looked Poi- 
son-ously silly grunging himself up 
with long hair and tattoos for 1993's 
Songs of Faith and Devotion, but 
now electronica has made his band 
the Mode again. And when techie 
Alan Wilder left before Ultra, it 
wasn't hard finding a surrogate: Tim 
Simenon of Bomb the Bass. 




Simenon's pristine production 
(his last album was called Clear) fits 
Depeche Mode's need to conceal 
their age in sleekness. Rather than 
co-opt drum'n'bass, they do what 
they've done since Violator, merge 
machine aesthetics and corporate 
machinery into a punkishly forbid- 
ding indolence. After "Barrel" come 
a couple of forgettable tracks, then 
three hummably sullen succulents 
(the cocksure "It's No Good," the 
robot groove of "Useless," the junkie 
hymn "Sister of Night"). Then, to re- 
cover from all that work, two fatigued 
vocals — including the Gore-sung 
"Bottom Line," yet another dumbed- 
down Leonard Cohen homage — and 
an utterly vacuous "secret" instru- 
mental finale. Presto! World-tour 
time. What made Dave Gahan think 
he could die? eric weisbard 



Q ROLLINS BAND 
Come in and Burn 

DreamWorks 

Henry Rollins wanted Hubert Selby, 
Jr.'s life, but ended up with a grumpy 
clone of Bob Saget's instead. Henry 
does movies and music videos, Bob's 
got a Full House and America's 
Funniest Home Videos, and both 
mid-Atlantic boomers have toiled 



onstage as stand-ups. Except Saget 
isn't breaking a sweat, and Rollins 
offers nothing but. A decade after 
Henry turned aggression into shelf 
space, we're still supposed to give 
him an "A" for his many multimedia 
efforts. The books and spoken words 
please the faithful, maybe; the flicks 
just suck. Henry says he "learned a 
lot" making The Chase. What, ex- 
actly, did Charlie Sheen teach him? 

And music, the first of his media 
gigs, the one that sprung him from 
Haagen-Dazs back when, has suf- 
fered for all these learning experi- 
ences. Since Black Flag split, Henry's 
filled an unnecessary niche between 
mope-rock and steroid rage with his 
own sweaty brand of metal. Every 
few years he shuts down the rest of 
Rollins, Inc. and retreats to a Parris 
Island of the Mind, where he bulks 
up on lyrics about self-doubt and 
inner strength. The "Band " props his 
stoic persona against a gray, thud- 
ding backdrop, and the CD's ready 
for deployment. 

Three years after his last album, 
Weight, Henry's still bench-pressing 
the same dull slab of Sabbath on 
his latest. Come in and Burn is just 
another Spartan chapter of the 
Rollins self-help manual, in which 
Hank dons the silver whistle to drill- 
instruct such songs as "Shame" 
(feels bad!), "Rejection" (also bad!), 
and "Starve" (not bad if you do it on 
purpose). "Touch your fear," hollers 
Deepak Rollins, while Privates Gibbs, 
Cain, and Haskett pummel their 
instruments senseless. Such mo- 
ments of self-parody — and they're 
frequent, with titles like "On My 
Way to the Cage" — provide sweet 
relief. Otherwise, Come In is a long, 
muddy run in heavy boots. 

In pop culture, you don't get a 
medal for low scores in lots of dif- 
ferent events. There's no decathlon. 
Rollins can, admittedly, be enter- 
taining. He makes fun of himself, 
he's got a great punim and a rockin' 
bod. But he can only kinda sing 
(and act and write), and he has no 
ideas deeper than the unintention- 
ally ironic "Be All You Can Be." 
Time to pull a Riddick Bowe and 
join the Marines. 

MARK SCHONE 



KO THE ORB 

Orblivion 

Island 

Is Orblivion one more step along a 
candy-colored path beyond the lim- 
its of Kantian space/time, or a cool 
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commercial move sideways into the 
dancehall jungle? I'd love to answer 
this question, but my brain won't 
stop oozing onto the keyboard. More 
conceptually compelling than all 
those other cusp-of-the-millennium 
dance efforts on the market, the 
Orb's seventh album combines wry 
apocalyptic signifying with a head- 
ful of refracted rhythms. It also takes 
Alex Paterson back to his dance- 
music roots. 

Accompanied by Andy Hughes 
and Thomas Fehlmann, Paterson 
relaxes the jaw-clenching amphet- 
amine velocity of jungle, folding 
sheets of beats into one another like 
a dough-kneading earth mama, fill- 
ing the cavity between your ears with 
an arcade's worth of eeping, pinging 
jujubes. If the Chemical Brothers 
are the miscegenated spawn of DJ 
Kool Here and the Ramones, Pater- 
son owes his debt to Grandmaster 
Flash and electropop pioneers Per- 
rey-Kingsley 

After making their recorded debut 
by collaging dance-radio samples 
into The Kiss EP, the Orb indelibly 
altered pop music in 1989 with the 
ambient maximalrsm of "A Huge 
Ever Growing Pulsating Brain That 
Rules From the Center of the Ultra- 
world." Subsequent albums went In- 
creasingly weird, especially beats- 
wise, with Paterson orchestrating 
elaborate layers of electronics, per- 
cussives, kitsch vocal samples, and 
ethnic exotica. The unnerving ab- 
straction of 1994's Pomme Fritz 
served as a transitional vehicle be- 
tween the alien jive of 1992's UFOrb 
and the transcendent majesty of 
1995's Orbus Terrarum. 

Orblivion, propelled forward by a 
powerfully conflicted momentum, 
tangles with the tyranny of the beat; 
screeching cars and trains punctu- 
ate the Kraftwerkian chick-a-boom 
rhythms of "Toxygene." Uncertain 
about notions of progress, Paterson 
also drops a slack-to-the-future sort 
of science. In "Passing of Time," 
there's a rocket awaiting anyone will- 
ing to buy the notion of "an invisi- 
ble chicken in every pot." And the 
apocalyptic rant by David Thewliss 
(from the Mike Leigh film Naked) 
that snakes through "S.A.L.T." envi- 
sions "a species of pure thought" 
anticipated by bar codes and the 
Book of Revelation. While little of 
today's disco blippery is surprising 
to anyone acquainted with the his- 
tory of electronic music, Orblivion 
locates a real, ambivalent intelli- 
gence lurking behind the rhythm- 
spewing circuitry. 

RICHARD GEHR 
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THE MONKS 
Black Monk Time 

Infinite Zero/American 



URINALS 
Negative Capability.. 
It Out 

Amphetamine Reptile 



,CAeck 



Mad scientists and studio conceptu- 
alists have long known that subtract- 
ing from a song can actually make it 
rock harder. Think of the Ramones, 
think of drum'n'bass — how dumb 
can you make it before it sounds 
def? And scientists of the mind have 
long noted just how little of our 
brains we actually use. What unites 
'60s proto-punk loonies the Monks 
and '70s punk artistes the Urinals is 
that they used even less of their 
brains than most of us. And as a 
result, they rocked like Cari Sagan. 



monks 



black monk time 



The Monks were five American sol- 
diers doing their duty in Germany; 
when their hitch was up they made 
a go of it as a guitar army on the local 
"beat club" circuit. Egged on by their 
German manager to go for novelty, 
the Monks perhaps took him too 
literally. "The idea," guitarist/singer 
Gary Burger explains in the notes to 
Black Monk Time, "was simplicity, 
repetitiveness, simple lyrics, and don't 
make the song too long." The record 
never recovers from the opener, 
"Monk Time," an inflamed, incoher- 
ent statement of purpose that wags 
its tail like a happy stegosaurus. It's 
shocking to read that the band meant 
it as an antiwar protest. Between the 
banjo and contradictory, raving lyrics, 
what the song seems to be protest- 
ing is meaning itself 

The Monks' shaved heads and 
dark robes must have had a spe- 
cial resonance in the land of Martin 
Luther. They relished not being wel- 
come. "You could find the tension 
point in the audience, you could 
watch them getting nervous," en- 
thuses bassist Eddie Shaw. Euro- 
peans were further confused when 
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Potydor released a Monks album 
In 1966; masterpieces like "Higgle- 
Dy-Piggle-Dy" and "Blast Off!" turn 
every instrument into a tool of 
rhythm. While Paul Revere & the 
Raiders were still headlining Port- 
land bowling alleys, and before "(I'm 
Not Your) Steppin' Stone" had even 
been composed, the Monks were in- 
venting a blitzkrieg bop far stronger 
than what soon followed. "It wasn't 
just a rock'n'roll band," Burger notes 
wistfully. Heck, it wasn't even a 
rock'n'roll band. This Is found art. 

Art the Urinals knew about — their 
name was pure punk fuckhead, but 
It also evoked Marcel Duchamp's 
famed pisser on a pedestal. The 
collection Negative Capability... 
Check It Out displays both the 
group's high and low aim. The Uri- 
nals were two UCLA film majors 
and a philosophy student applying 
formalist reductivism to punk rock 
In a town where punk usually meant 
anything-goes theater. Ever mini- 
mizing, this record squeezes 31 
cuts into barely 48 minutes. They 
were as focused as they were out- 
raged, and they knew when to shut 
off the chaos. I bet they even looked 
pretty clean while playing through a 
beer fight. 

At the band's peak ("Hologram," 
"I'm a Bug"), each member made 
noise in the same way, only on 
different instruments. Sound dis- 
perses into a percussive particle 
storm, a flurry of clipped eighth notes 
and tugboat pulses. The music is rig- 
orously monochromatic, but the 
colors keep changing. The Urinals 
pulled you into them and somehow 
pushed you away at the same time; 
they inspired the Minutemen. And 
then they got on with their lives. 
That sounds suspiciously like pro- 
gress, a notion that Negative Capa- 
bility beautifully refutes. 

RJ SMITH 



UM KOOL KEITH 
Sex Style 

Funky Ass/City Hall 

With commercial rappers embrac- 
ing corporate excess like '80s hair- 
metal bands, it's possible to look 
at the left-field success of "Kool" 
Keith Thornton's Dr. Octagon album 
in Nevermmd-ish, breakthrough 
terms. A sinus-clearing marriage of 
lyrical dementia and next-level pro- 
duction. Dr. Octagon scribbled out- 
side hip-hop's increasingly con- 
strained boundaries, rediscovering 
the genre's formidable conceptual 



potential. On his new solo joint, the 
man who projected hip-hop into 
the third millennium falls to Earth. 
"Big Willie Smith," one of Kool Keith's 
ever-increasing number of alter- 
egos, is a West Coast-dwelling ul>er- 
satyr straight out of an old C-level 
blaxploitation flick, a supermack 
whose sexual boasts ("I'm onstage 
getting sucked by Madonna") inevi- 
tably turn into self-parody. 




These aren't your standard Moet- 
and-bearskin-rug fantasies. Kool 
Keith's tastes run toward pancake 
syrup, cheap rooms, and strategi- 
cally placed lollipops. It's big-time 
kink, and not for the squeamish. 
There's Keith flashing passing cars; 
Keith donning a mask before enter- 
ing a sex club; Keith doing it doggy 
style over the phone with a porn 
star; Keith giving punk MCs golden 
showers. Sex is like the Super Bowl, 
a spectacle where Images are dis- 
tended and blown up to the size of 
a Macy's Thanksgiving Day balloon. 
Sex Style's absurd stank-o-rama 
renders mere pimp rap a dead 
issue; after this there's no going 
back. And there's no going forward, 
either. Like a nightmare out of Dar- 
ius James's Negrophobia, Keith 
views his freestyle victories as cold, 
joyless anal penetration. 

Sex Style's most interesting mo- 
ments come, not surprisingly, when 
Keith finally aims his vocal Bop 
Gun above the belt. "Sly We Fly," 
with its oddball refrain and bass 
loop, draws its potency from a 
rapid succession of head-spinning 
non sequiturs. And "Plastic World," 
a clever snipe at faux-mobster cul- 
ture, also manages a wackily veiled 
critique of the music industry. But 
those who dug on the aural and 
verbal lunacy of Or. Octagon may 
find Sex Style too earthbound. 
While Keith easily outshines your 
average doodoo chaser, you kind 
of hope that his next incarnation 
will represent more than his nuts. 
(City Hall, 25 Tiburon Street, San 
Rafael, CA 94901) 

TONY GREEN 
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THE LONDON SUEDE 
Coming Up 

(Nude/Columbia) 

When Suede showed up with their 
self-titled debut in 1993, Blur and 
Oasis hadn't reinvented the game 
of U.K. rocl<. Donning football jer- 
seys and acting cool wasn't yet an 
option. Of course, with their silks and 
velvets. Suede never really wanted to 
get on the field in the first place. 
And coming from a country where 
classic rock was as heavily Roxy 
Music as Eric Clapton, nobody cared. 
All believers demanded was excite- 
ment and stamina, both of which 
Suede managed. Plus, there was 
this guitar player — Bernard Butler — 
a Johnny Marr for the whole family, 
who Tiffed and sliced and otherwise 
hung around arrestingly while Brett 
Anderson strove to perfect his starry 
and intricate singing. 

One much-hyped debut, a head- 
turning EP (the suddenly, seriously 
symphonic Stay Together), and an 
actually epic follow-up (1994's Dog 
Man Star) later. Suede have released 
Coming Up, now with 18-year-old 
Richard Oakes replacing Butler The 
album unleashes a pop-glam style 
so sharp you could use it to cut out 




Nick Gilder paper dolls. Songs like 
"Trash," "Filmstar," and the great 
hymn to universal slackerdom, "Lazy," 
dare you to think Suede's music is 
over-ambitious, irrelevant, last-year. 

Fashioning a heroic narrative 
about social position and the media. 
Coming Up climaxes when Ander- 
son, a Springsteen for the Garbage 
era, caresses the lines, "Oh, Class 
A, Class B / Is that the only chem- 
istry?" Working with longtime pro- 
ducer Ed Buller, the band pushes 
its case by ascending to heights of 
absolutely lucid songcraft that, in 
this often fuzzy era, feels exhilarat- 
ing. Every song shoots out about 
367 hotly compressed hooks, then 
colors them different shades of pur- 
ple, moving everything around real 
fast (and taking pressure off Oakes, 



who can't quite duplicate Butler's 
architectural prowess). Ballads like 
"By the Sea" and the quivery "Pic- 
nic by the Motorway" don't restage 
classic British melodrama as effec- 
tively as Dog Man Star's "The Wild 
Ones," but "The Chemistry Between 
Us " comes close. 

Swinging free of their past, ignor- 
ing the football present. Suede con- 
centrate on one sweet, super-trebly 
corner of the world. Madly devoted 
flash hounds, they erase the dis- 
tance between 1973 and 1997 and 
triumph at their own game. 

JAMES HUNTER 



Q CARL CRAIG 

More Songs About Food and 

Revolutionary Art 

Planet E 

Although electronlca's commercial 
future may be with songs, stars, 
and bands, the tradition of the lone 
knob-twiddler creating nocturnal sym- 
phonies in his bedroom isn't over 
Carl Craig is one such loner, and 
his music defies easy slotting. The 
pounding dance records he makes 
under various pseudonyms, like 
Paperclip People's "Throw," have 



been embraced by hardcore techno- 
heads and underground house he- 
donists alike, while his albums collect 
a broader range of styles. Craig is 
far less bound to beats than most of 
his peers in Detroit, where post- 
Kraftwerk techno has been thriving 
since the mid-'80s. As suggested by 
its Talking Heads-y title. More Songs 
About Food and Revolutionary Art 
is closer in spirit to the wired weird- 
os of new wave (Cabaret Voltaire, 
Section 25, A Certain Ratio) than 
the typical '90s house party 

Cheap drum machines clatter 
crudely, avoiding the four-to-the- 
bar bass boom of house, while so- 
phisticated synth textures swirl and 
melancholy, mostly instrumental 
melodies meander Many tracks have 
a cinematic effect, as If Craig were 
composing for a movie of his own 
mind. Whereas true club music is 
extroverted to fit its utilitarian pur- 
pose, More Songs is introverted, con- 
templative, moody. This is what U2 
might have come up with for Origi- 
nal Soundtracks 1 if U2 were Larry 
"Mr Fingers" Heard, a jazzy house 
pioneer striving to breathe life into 
his machines, not a hugely popular 
rock band trying to break the tedium 
of being a hugely popular rock band. 

It's been a while since rock has 
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attempted to take listeners on a 
journey. We're used to one or may- 
be two types of feelings per album; 
Craig conveys several in the same 
song. During "Red Lights," grace- 
ful harpsichordlike clusters of 
notes cascade over a buzzing that 
suggests what a headache would 
sound like if it could make music. 
The insanely sped-up first half of 
"Dominas" gives way to a meditative 
trance. "Frustration," a collaboration 
with mentor Derrick May, foregrounds 
a nervous motif that gradually re- 
cedes as hopeful, computerized 
strings take over Like many elec- 
tronica whiz kids, Craig embraces the 
good things about old-school prog- 
rock — stylistic diversity, symphonic 
ambition, trippy synth doodles. His 
approach is to balance all that art- 
school wanking with the blacker 
elements of house — sensuality, spir- 
ituality, economy. He wants to take 
you to a darker side of the moon. 
(Planet E, 139 Cadillac Square, 
Suite 601, Detroit, IVII 48226) 

BARRY WALTERS 



m FOLK IMPLOSION 
Dare to Be Surprised 

Communion 

Go figure: inspired by a would- 
be provocative art flick {Kids) that 
played more like an updated '50s 
juvenile-delinquent morality tale 
(Teenage Devil Dolls). Lou Barlow 
(as Folk Implosion) wrote the sexi- 
est single of 1995, "Natural One." 
Then he got slagged as a slut for 
moving so many units of such high- 
fidelity product. And, okay, the sell- 
ing-sex part does generally signify 
slutdom. But you can't ignore that 
"Natural One" was the first attempt 
in indie-rock's fairly repressed his- 
tory to whip it out and shake it for 
the masses with, like, a little poetry. 

After peering into MTV's dread- 
ed Buzz Bin, one might expect nor- 
mally demure indie types like Barlow 
and Folk Implosion confrere John 
Davis — librarian, way-bent folkie, and 
one-time Palace Brother — to retreat 
into the stuttering demi-songs of 
their so-so debut Take a Look In- 
side.... But Dare to Be Surprised, 
recorded at the same 24-track stu- 
dio as the Kids soundtrack, plays 
like a singles collection. While "Insin- 
uation" and "Burning Paper" off- 
handedly mimic the mordant anti- 
funk of "Natural One," most of Dare 
can only be described as unnerv- 
ingly catchy. Chanted verses bleed 
into downright Byrdsian harmonies. 



deep-grooved experiments do tfwm- 
selves to death, guitars wankishly 
weep. You can't help bobbing your 
head, but it's not clear whether the 
Folk Imps are Just snickering at you 
because you're so easy. Too many 
tracks are simply ironic "pop," with 
every note in quotes. 

TH£ FOLK ifflPlOSjOf,' 



There are a few exceptions — the 
intriguingly minimalist "Wide Web," 
which pulses like a Metal Box radio 
edit, or the sweet "River Devotion." 
But the overall effect, despite all the 
outward hookiness, is strangely bored 
and disconnected. With Sebadoh, 
Barlow proved that his songs needn't 
come off like a third-grader's const- 
ruction-paper-and-glitter Mother 
Day's card just to be sincere. So 
Dare's polish and confidence aren't 
the problem. It's just that the record 
feels frigid, less a true attempt at se- 
duction than a tepid toe-suck. To 
shamelessly paraphrase an Ally 
Sheedy Breakfast Club soliloquy: 
What are you guys, teases or sluts? 

MARK BINELLt 



KIM RICHEY 
Bitter Sweet 

Mercury Nashville 

The aesthetic gulf between pop coun- 
try music and so-called "insurgent" 
country has been so tenderly pro- 
tected lately it seems almost un- 
swimmable. On one side you have 
big hair, smoothly efficient songs, 
and easy-reader sexual politics; 
on the other, homespun melodies, 
cracked, iconoclastic voices, and a 
rather reactionary demand for emo- 
tional authenticity. Succeed in the 
former, you get an audience. Weather 
the latter, you're revered by an adoring 
few. Nine-year Nashville resident Kim 
Richey wants all of the above, and I 
don't blame her Ambitious and smart, 
she's got the guts and the reach to 
keep a boot planted in each camp. 

Complicating Rosanne Cash's 
prettiness with Lucinda Williams's 
worn sensuality, Richey's voice con- 





veys both unadorned directness and 
awesome range. Bitter Sweet wisely 
shears away the melodramatic instru- 
mentation that clogged her self- 
fitled 1995 debut. Producing her for 
the first time, Richey's guitarist and 
frequent writing partner Angelo also 
dries up the reverb on his boss's 
vocals, intensifying the witty play tse- 
tween her piercing thinness up high 
and her doleful lushness down low. 
Richey's voice is so present here, she 
can get her ache right into your teeth. 

And she's buoyed by some insta- 
classic songs: Seven of the 12 cuts 
on Bitter Sweet resonate like old 
favorites on first listen. Richey and 
her cowriters know how to cop ingra- 
tiating styles, but they also craft ad- 
mirably muscular tunes. All charming 
lope and sardonic melody, the banjo- 
and-mandolin driven "I'm Alright" 
sounds like a Lucinda Williams/Jeff 
Tweedy composition — except it's 
brighter and less shy. The Angelo/ 
Richey duet, "Why Can't I Say Good- 
night," appropriates the swells and 
hesitations of Gram Parsons and 
Emmylou Harris's "Love Hurts" to 
gentler end. Tbe harmonies on "Fallin' " 
reek of R.E.M., but the song's sur- 
prising contrast of constrained emo- 
tion and joyful memory provides the 
real hook. Bitter Sweet only falters — 



as on the Cash-like "Let It Roll" — 
when its stolen parts are not suffi- 
ciently transformed. 

The album's t>est tracks tastefully 
tangle alternative country's string- 
band purity and mainstream coun- 
try's gloss, with unexpected addi- 
tions: a single, sustained accordion 
note, say, or electrified mariachi 
guitar. Likewise, Richey deepens 
her moon/June lyrics with cross- 
grain readings: On "Straight as the 
Crow Ries," her pledge of love sounds 
like the saddest thing you've ever 
heard. "I won't run a crooked mile," 
Richey promises. But in running 
crooked across modern country's 
fractured camps and simplistic 
themes, Richey is most herself — the 
honky-tonk angel as zigzag wan- 
derer. TERRI SUTTON 



B SHUDDER TO THINK 
50,000 B.C. 

Epic 

Watching this band's career has 
been like observing a moth caught 
between storm window and sill. You 
see the opening it needs to escape 
but you know ifs not going to get out. 
Shudder to Think were the artiest 



t>and on Washington, D.C.'s Dischord 
label since Beefeater, and their elec- 
tric Kool-Aid music suggested to more 
than one straight-edge kid that hori- 
zons loomed beyond chest-beating 
abstinence and emo-core. So when 
singer/guitarist Craig Wedren — wtiose 




voice had grown gradually more oper- 
atic over the course of the group's 
first four albums — hired guitarist Na- 
than Larson, poached drummer Adam 
Wade from Jawbox, and moved Shud- 
der's base of operations to New York 
City, it seemed like a rational attempt 
to take things to the next level. 

But 1994's major-label Pony 
Express Record alienated both their 
actual and potential audience with 
an unwieldy blend of metal and 
prog-rock. Where that record was 



alive with the scent of a band using 
a ridiculously large recording bud- 
get to spoof (or become) a Big Rock 
Band, 50,000 B.C. abounds with the 
stink of intrusive A&R (or of a group 
desperate to recoup). Adam Wade 
has been 86'ed, his bizarre, robotic 
percussion replaced by some dish- 
water skinsman. "Red House," a song 
of jaw-dropping beauty, is reprised 
from Shudder's 1991 album Funeral 
at the Movies, presumably in answer 
to the words, "I don't hear a single." 
And for fully half the tracks on this 
album, Wedren's voice could not 
unfairly by compared to that of 
Journey's Steve Perry. "Survival " In 
particular, sounds so much like 
"Lovin', Touchin', Squeezin'" that 
one expects a na na na na na cho- 
rus to sprout at any moment With 
"The Saddest Day of My Life" and 
"All Eyes Are Different," power bal- 
lads reminiscent of ELO and Prince, 
respectively, Wedren and his mates 
may stand their greatest ~hance 
ever of achieving the mainstream 
success they crave (however ironi- 
cally). The real irony, though, is that 
Shudder to Think have been wink- 
ing at stardom for so long that now 
they only seem capable of squinting 
at it from a distance. 

ANDREW BEAUJON 
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by Charles Aaron 



With alt-rock no longer the sole soundtrack of 
teen dreams or collegiate schemes (and 
electronica not yet sounding like money), pop 
music has reverted to timeless forms — R&B 
sweet-nothings and boundlessly surging 
melodies for a) the t>edroom, b) the car, c) the 
prom. Guess nobody told Silverchair. 

TONI BRAXTON, "Un-break My Heart" 
(LaFace/Arista) This exquisitely crafted, heart- 
pumping l-u-v song has been droning in the 
produce department of my grocery store for 
about a year now, but I'd just like to go on record 
as saying that if it ever stops, I'll really be 
heartbroken. 

THE CARDIGANS, "Lovefoo!" (Mercury) Lounge 
music so chilly with Irony that you better bring a 
sweater, binky. 

GINA G, "Ooh Aah...Just a Little Bit" 
(Eternal/Warner Bros.) An Australian disco 
dolly who caused an early-'90s ripple with Bass 
Culture's "Love the Life" (heard in the U.S. on the 
cosmetic-dada TV series Models, Inc.), Gina G 
feels good about her body, I mean voice, and so 
should you. Conceived by Brit producer Steve 
Rodway (Motiv 8), "Ooh Aah" is a synthy magic 
carpet that flies nonstop to flashy, trashy Miami 



Gina G 





discos where they sell drinks with names like 
"Call a Cab." 

HANSON, "MMMBop" (Mercury) A&R guys 
thought they had to be black, or daughters of 
famous people, but they're really three blond 
boys (ages 11,13, and 16) from Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
who spent their formative years listening to Otis 
Redding and Johnnie Taylor instead of A Flock of 
Seagulls. Middle-kid Taylor wails like a supermodel 
with chops, and the Beck-identified Dust Brothers 
(in a bid to produce all artists named Hansen/ 
Hanson) add some turntable scratching on the 
breakdown that'll light up your life. 

PAPAS FRITAS, "Hey Hey You Say" / "Just to 
See You" (Minty Fresh) With frizzy hair, fizzy 
melodies, and harmonies so warm and unforced 
you can almost see the spirit of Lou Adler 
(producer/adviser for Jan and Dean, Mamas and 
the Papas) grinning behind the tinted glass of his 
black Caddie, Papas Fritas are the freshest thing 
to hit Indie rock since suede Converse. 

THE PRODIGY, "Firestarter" (Mute/Mavericic) 

As a techno instrumental, it's a frantic rip, like the 
Breeders' "Cannonball" picked up and tossed 
around by an army of hooligans with annoying 
haircuts. As a pop "vocal" hit, it's a cartoon-punl( 
aerobics class, led by an army of hooligans 
with annoying haircuts. Isn't it amazing what 
seven "songwriters" can do when they put their 
samples together? 

SPICE GIRLS, "Wannatra" (Virgin) A quickie, 
mid-'80s teen paperback come to life (Can't Stop 
Us Now, perhaps?), the Spice Girls' music is so 
gooey it melts In your hands, not In your mouth. 

BYRON STINGILY, "Get Up" (Nervous) Stingily 
(formerly of Ten City) is the most buoyant and 
poignant singer/songwriter to come out of late- 
'80s house music, and he deserves a hit, already. 
"Get Up," which goes to church and starts 
partying before the offertory prayer, could be 
the one. 

U2, "Discotheque" (Island) Now this is more 
like it. David Morales's remix ditches the Edge's 
swaggeringly "ironic" cock-ring guitar riff and 
massages Howie B.'s mix until you're floating free 
for ten blissfully pounding, purely digital minutes. 
Bono's come-on is just another way to 
reintroduce the high-hat, and It's far sexier for it. 
Yo (psst, psst), this ain't no techno, but it is some 
foolin' around. 

VERUCA SALT, "Volcano Girls" (Outpost) It's 
Heart at their foxiest on the runt No longer 
bummed about being stuck in the station wagon's 
"way back," Nina Gordon and Louise Post wink at 
the "Seether" and dust your speakers with sweet- 
scented pop-rock exhaust like a monster truck 
covered in fluorescent flower-power stickers. 
Whoo-hoo! 

MINTY FRESH, PO Box 577400, Chicago, IL 
60657; NERVOUS, 1501 Broadway, Suite 1314B, 
New York, NY 10036. 
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Love Bites 



Chasing Amy 

Directed by Kevin Smith 
Miramax 



Irma Vep 

Directed by Olivier Assayas 
Zeitgeist 



for me, Kevin Smith's Clerks and Mallrats were 
little more than calculated, indulgent vomitings of 
pseudo-sophisticated locker-room dick talk, fraught 
with unexamined masculine paranoia and an 
eighth-grader's urge to spit in the teacher's eye. 
All the more surprising then to discover Smith's 
Chasing Amy, which might be bravely 
characterized as the Wuthering Heights of '90s 
slacker comedies. It's another smart-ass Smith 
movie — you'd never mistake it for another man's 
work — but one burning with lovelorn agony. It's 
being promoted as the third in Smith's "New Jersey 
Trilogy," but for the most part this is the painful, 
lonesome answer to the empty fuck banter of the 
earlier films, atietted by the greatest romantic clinch 
in indie-film history. 

Smith's alter ego here is Holden (Ben Affleck), a 
cuK comic artist enjoying underground success 
with his "Bluntman & Chronic" series, a mock- 
superhero riff based on local potheads/Smith icons 
Jay and Silent Bob. Everything's hunky-dory and 
trouble-free for Holden and his irascible partner 
Banky (Jason Lee) until Holden meets Alyssa Jones 
(Joey Lauren Adams), a sexy comic artist (whose 
book is called Idiosyncratic Routine) for whom Hol- 
den falls, hard. The only rub is that Alyssa is a 
devout dyke; undeterred, Holden starts arranging 
his life (and, to a degree, Banky's) around the time 
he spends with Alyssa until one night, pulled over in 
the rain and desperate, he lets her have it with a true- 
love filibuster that effectively breaks Alyssa's sex- 
pref resolve. Their ensuing relationship is far from 





peaceful, catching shit from Banky, Alyssa's gay 
friends, and Holden's own tortured prejudices. Thus, 
sexual politics are run through the wringer in the 
most graphic manner in American screenwriting, 
and the reverb of it all is close to heartrending. 

The material is thorny and cruel, with characters 
that talk like we'd all like to talk, in huge, rangy, 
articulate paragraphs that never shrink from saying 
the unsayable. Lee and Adams handle the patois 
best (the Jaws parody scene, where they compare 
cunnilingus stories and scars, is a scream); Affleck 
comes off as relatively colorless. What's best 
at>out Chasing Amy (the title references a romantic 
sub-story told by Smith himself, as a wistful less- 
than-Silent Bob) is that it matters in a way Smith's 
other films don't — it throbs with real feelings and 
frustrated inadequacy. You sense the filmmaker 
addressing himself, trying to understand his own 
most destructive and immature impulses, and 
struggling to Ijecome whole and worthy of women. 
No small shakes, since it's Smith's caveman 
viewpoint that made him famous. Suddenly the 
kiss-your-mother-with-that-mouth guy rap isn't 
simply funny — it's pathetic and poignant, too. 

Just as self-aware and fueled by misdirected 
romance, Olivier Assayas's irma Vep is a 
torrential, handheld, improvised movie-movie 
detailing the doomed Paris production of a 
contemporary remake of Louis Feuillade's kinky 
1916 crime serial Les Vampires. The remake 
itself was Assayas's original idea; instead, he went 
behind the scenes and imagined the director 
(Jean-Pierre Leaud) as a neurotic 
aging artiste who casts bewildered 
Hong Kong star Maggie Cheung as the 
arch-villainess Vep (a French movie 
icon with no counterpart in this or any 
other country) after seeing her in the 
cheesy comic-l>ook actioner The 
Heroic Trio. ("That's not me, that's a 
stuntperson," she quietly objects when 
he shows her the tape.) Not unlike 
Wong Kar-Wai's Chungking Express, 
Assayas's breathless and supercool 
movie was made as a break t>etween 
larger, more serious projects, and he 



uses a similar garage-band style of moviemaking: 
Just pick up the equipment and don't look back. 

Cheung, playing her non-French-speaking self 
wandering through a labyrinth of crew squabbles, 
logistical impossibilities, gay crushes (the costume 
designer has a meltdown over her), and the 
director's own nervous breakdown, is an 
enchantress so radiant, genuine, and sexy you 
feel like you might herniate something just 
looking at her. Her most triumphant scene, and 
the film's creepy, mysterious heart, has Cheung 
attempting to connect with her role as the 
charismatic Vep by going on a solitary midnight 
prowl across the Paris rooftops, stalking through 
the shadows and down hotel corridors in skintight 
black leather, eavesdropping on strangers, and 
even stealing their jewelry. It's mesmerizing, a 
visual bridge of urban anxiety and poeticized 
voyeurism. Though Irma Vep may be best 
appreciated by movieheads. it's hardly just an 
homage. By its shrieking avant-garde cliniax. it's 
more like a statement on how history, even filmed 
history, can fragment and dissolve into oblivion. 



Like an all-American, edge-of-a-nervous-collapse flying 
Circus, Steven Sodertiergh's Schizopolis (Northern Arts) 
defies categorization. Scientological intrigue, Oi/bert-style 
office farce, personality switches, stock footage, compulsive 
masturbation, characters that literally quit in mid-film when 
faced with a better offer, other characters dubbed into Italian 
without warning or simply speaking in free-associative 
tongues ("Dog cologne land mine..." someone purrs during 
a seduction scene}— iefs call it a full day in the brainpan of 
a semi-conscious, reality-evading meth- 
head. Far from sober Soderbergh this 
panicky salmagundi reveals Mr. sex, 
lies, and videotape to be a one-of-a- 
kind comic cyclone; he even plays the 
tortured, deadpan lead. There's never 
been a movie remotely like It. 



Steven 
Soderbergh 
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The Last Party: Studio 54, Discoi 
and the Culture of the Night ] 

By Anthony Haden-Guest S 
Morrow * 



Reading about someone else's party Is bound 
to bring up mixed emotions. Like Studio 54's 
velvet rope that divided the disco haves from the 
disco have-nots, the divisions of time, space, and 
culture set apart party voyeurs from the gossip- 
column regulars. As a chronicler of the fatally 
fabulous, Anthony Haden-Guest has seen both 
sides of the story, but his allegiance Is clearly 
with the stars. His book about New Yori< nightlife 
concentrates on Studio 54 and the subsequent 
spectacle discos of the late 70s, '80s, and '90s, 
giving short shrift to the clubs where music was 
more important than the rich and famous. 

Baby booty-shakers eager to learn about the 
DJs and drumbeats of yesteryear may be 
disappointed. Nile Rodgers of Chic is one of the 
few musicians of note to be quoted more 
than once. Some of his observations Indeed 
reappear word for word, and he's not the only 
source to be forced Into a position of repeating 
himself. Nevertheless, Haden-Guest excels at 
capturing the demented drive of several club 
owners, particulariy that of Studio 54 founder 
Steve Rubell, who died of AIDS In 1989. 
Although the author suggests that the golden 
age of nightlife expired with Rubell, the party 
will live on as long as revelers get lost 

In music. BARRY WALTERS 
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Family Freeze 



Purple America 

By Rick Moody 
Little, Brown 



Anyone who ever fancied himself his own man 
has obviously never been to a fannily reunion: Not 
only are the sins of the fathers visited on the 
sons, so are their genetic defects, annoying 
habits, bad jokes, and playground-level social 
skills. When Is "you're just like your father" ever a 
compllnnent? Predestination supposedly went out 
with Calvinism and Newt Gingrich, but It has 
merely taken on new disguises. Rick Moody 
examines the "Imitation that is the sinister progress 
of families" in the disturbing Purple America, the 
tragicomic story of a doomed clan of Connecticut 
suburbanites. They're such fuck-ups that they 
can't even get their Greek myths right: Fate, for 
them, is nothing but a cruel cosmic joke. 

The operating metaphor is paralysis. Blllie 
Raitllffe, the matriarch, Is wasting away with Lou 
Gehrig's disease and can barely even whisper. 
Her second husband, the yes-man Lou Sloane, 
just abandoned her after nearly 15 years of 
changing her diapers. Her son Dexter, a.k.a. Hex, 
a stuttering thirtysomething boozehound, has 




been summoned home for a gruesome task: Bll- 
lie wants to make a final exit. And if that's not 
enough trouble for one weekend, Lou is to blame 
for a major nuclear accident — ^just like Hex's late 
biological father nearly 50 years earlier. Such is 
the "mnemonic confluence of past and present." 
History repeats Itself and payback Is a bitch. 

In that sense. Purple America Is a logical pro- 
gression from Moody's 1994 tour-de-force The 
Ice Storm. Set in the '70s, the earlier novel links 
the irrevocable crack-up of the Hoods — a well-off 
family that tries, disastrously, to swing — to Water- 
gate and the "circular shape" of public and pri- 
vate history. The Hoods may be emotionally 
alienated, but the Raltllffes face physical barriers, 
too. Even If Lou wanted to sleep with Blllie, he'd 
have to force his way In because her vaginal 
muscles are clamped shut; Hex, the Oedlpal 
wreck, can't even get it on unless his partner is 
tied up — meaning Immobile, just like Mom. But 
while the Hoods are forever asunder, the Raltllffes 
are "shackled and chained" together — by blood, 
by pain, and by a collective inability to act. For 
Moody, that's a happy ending. 

Often pegged as a younger Roth, Updike, or 
Cheever, Moody — who tilled the worlds of rock- 
ers and East Village junkies to mixed success In 
Garden State and The Ring of Brightest Angels 
Around Heaven — Is at his best picking the scabs 
of the moneyed New Englanders he grew up 
among. However, he's been quick to tear down 
the house that Rabbit Angstrom built, blaming all 
that me-decade findlng-yourself for spawning 
the generation of neurotic mofos that everyone 
loves to hate. Moody has eased up on the 
boomer conspiracy theories for now: Hex's 
elders are more victims than perpetrators, and 
Blllle's physical humiliations — wetting herself In 
restaurants, flopping around like a "rag doll" — 
are rendered with a devastating blend of sympa- 
thy and relentless detail. The occasional club- 
hopping transvestite only distracts from his 
story's universal appeal. 

Though the best family dramas have t>een liter- 
ary memoirs of late. Purple America captures the 
peculiar pathologies and dynamics of kinfolk as 
truly as, say, The Liars' Club. Grandly ambitious, it 
kicks off with biblical rhetoric but gradually 
evolves Into an absurdist comedy of errors chock- 
full of voices and postmodern tricks. Most of them 
work: Mini-medical charts for a litany of bunlon- 
and-hammer-toe-afflicted characters place Blllle's 
suffering in proper perspective. A half-baked sut)- 
theme about man's (and that's gender-specific) 
search for scientific knowledge, though. Is merely 
confusing. And all that bad karma, while it pro- 



vides a useful framework, Is occasionally forced. 

But if history, as someone once said, indulges 
in jokes of questionable taste. Hex is the ultimate 
punch line. Jane Ingersoll. the motorcycle mama 
who grants him a sympathy fuck, compares him 
to a "chipmunk in the road, in that Instant before 
a professional sleazebag in a Lexus smushes the 
furry little thing." By the time he fulfills his des- 
tiny, he's a basket case even little kids mock. But 
such is Moody's gift for manipulating irony to 
humanize the lowliest loser that the main ques- 
tion isn't, as the narrator asks. Who could love 
such a sad sack? It's, Who couldn't? 9 
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SONGWRITING CONTEST 





Rock Country 
Jazz Pop World 
Gospel / Inspirational 
Rhythm & Blues 
Hip-Hop Latin Dance 
Folk Children's 



Grand Prize Winners in Each Category 
$15,000 for "Song of the Year" courtesy of Maxell 
$60,000 in EMI Music Publishing Contracts 
$60,000 in Yamaha Project Studio Equipment 
Over $200,000 in Cash Awards and Prizes 
A Total of 1 20 Winners! 



CONTEST APPLICATION AND RULES , 

To •nt*r your original song(s) fill out this application and. .. J ^^t^ C-A^ CK, ^ 



Name 



Addfws 




Apt. 


city State 


Zip 


Phone ( ) Age 


Circle one (if paying by credit card): 


Visa MasterCard 


Card* 




Exp. Signature 



Make your check or money order for $30.00 per song 
payable to: John Lennon Songwrftlng Contest 
Check category: □ rock □ country □ jazz □ pop 
Q world Q gospel /inspirational □rhythm & blues 
Q hip-hop □ lalin □ dance Q folk Q children's 



Mail vou' entry lo John Linnon SDngwrillng CoaltBl 
Oni Hayoes Avenue. Sulle 105 
Newark. HJ 07114 

Piaasa read all rules earafMlly. and ihen ilgn your name In tki syace 

provided. If entrael ii under IB years old. Ifie tignalire of a piranl or 
Boardtan la required. 

Eacfi enlr^ mjst ccnstsl 

■ Co(T>pie!ed an.] j.grefl entry loim (or pnoiocopyj An stgrialures 

fnusi tie Gng ca' 

■ Aud'o cas^e'ieisi noniarmng one song only, live IS) mmules or less in 
lenglti 

■ Lytic siwet lyoeo or prmied legibly (please include Englisfi Itansiatian II 

appiicabi«) 

■ CFiech or moner order loi S30 00 per song (U S currency only) payable lo 
Jonrt Lennon Sor^riimg Cortlesr. II paying by cretlii urd. $30 00 pet 
song will be criaised ta your account 

Eetrlot Hiial ke petimarked no later than B/ 15/97. 

1 EKh song subiTitited must Qecontestani's original «Drk Songs rnay not exceed 
live IS) minules m lengtn No song previously recorded and released through 
nalior>ai distnbul-on m any conniry will De eligible Coilesltel may suknil 
at many tonfi )■ as naiy calagorles at ka/th« vrlihat, bul eack 
oalry requires a toparati casiattt, entry tarn, lyrk skeet. aad 
ealrance tee. One check or money order for multiple eitrles/cato- 
gorlei It parmltlod. (Enrrance tec u non- refundable JLSC is no! responsi- 
b.fi la' ia!e lo^l ilamagua misflnected. postage due. sloien. or tmsaapropriat- 
eil entries ) 

2 ?um Twelve (121 Grand Pnie Winners will receive S2.000 in cash. 
SS.OOO in Tamana proieci sludio equipment, and a 15,000 advance Irom 
EMI Music Publishing One (1) Grand Prtie Winner will receive $15,000 
lor Ihe 'Song ol trie Year' courtesy ol Uaiell Thiity-six (36) FinsHsls 
will receive St, 000 Seventy-two (72) Winners will receive portable 
CD players 



3 Contest is open to imUHjr aiM protessionai songwriters. Employees ol JLSC, 
ttieir tamiiies, subsidiaries, and affiliates are not eligible. 

4 Winrwts will be chosen by a select panel ol fudges composed of noted song- 
writers, pioducers and mustc Industry prolesslonals. Songs will b« lud^ed 
based upon o'iginallly. tyrica (wtien apfiltcable). melody and composition Ttie 
quality of performance and production will not be consittered Prices will be 
awarded lomtly lo all authors ol any song: division ot priies is responsibility 
ol winners Void where prohibited All federal, stale, and local laws and regula- 
tions apply 

5 Winners will be notified by mall aitd musl sign ai>d return an affidavit of 
eiifiibiliry/recording rigtits/publicily release within 14 days of notification date. 
The affidavit will slate that winner's song 13 original work and he/stw holds 
all rights 10 song Failure to sign and return sucfi artidavit wiinin 14 days or 
provision ol lalse/inaccurale mlorrrtation therein will result in immedlalo 
disi}iialitication and an alternate wmnei wilt be selected Attidavits of wimers 
undei IS years ot age at lime or award rnust be courtterstgned by parent or legal 
guardian Affidavits subject to verification by JLSC and its agefits Entry 
constitutes peimlssion to use winners names, likenesses, and voices 
lor future advertising and publicity purposes wiitioul additional com- 
pensation 

6 To insure »nonyinl(y loi judging purposes, entianl's name should appear ortly 
on llie entry lorm Do not put narrte or address on cassette or lyric stwel. 
Cassettes and lyrics will not be returned Winners will be determtrted by 
[>ecemberl5,1997 

I kite road and lodoretind Ike relet ol Tfeo Joko Lennoo SoofwrHlM 
CoRleit and I atcopt tko torna and ceodltloat of partlclpaHo*. 
(If entraol It lador IB yoare old. the tlfoatoro el a parool or foardlao 

Is raqilrtd.) 



Signature 



For more information: www.Jlsc.com Jotvt Lennon is a Registered Trademarli, Estate ol John Lenrwn Artmrh Ctipyrlght. 1996 Estate otJoliiiUmori/LicerttMleKlusivefytrvough Bag Oiw Arts. Lid., NYC 
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by David Kushner 
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New Adventures in Hi-Fi 

The days of trekking down to the local record store 
may be numbered. Sflll in the beta phase, Liquid Audio 
(http://www.liquidaudio.com) is a groundbreaking suite 
of compression and encryption programs that will 
eventually allow fans to type a credit-card number into 
a Web page and (legally) download an album right onto 
a CD In their computers. Labels and bands are still figuring out how to use the 
technology, but it shouldn't be long until recordable CD players finally bust out 
and set this radical form of DIY distribution into motion. 




Trouble Junk I 



Run by a graphic artist who received one too many unsolicited 
come-ons to "Get Paid to Have Sexl," the Stop Junk Email (http://www.mcs.com/-jcr/junkemail.html) 
site schools Webheads on how to fight back against the Net's ubiquitous scourge. With the 
threat of, say, bondage-wear marketers trolling an alt.music.nin newsgroup for e-mail 
addresses, this up-to-date site recommends such basic tactics as flubbing your return 
address when you make postings by spelling out the @ symbol (like jdoe (at) wherever.com), 
plus more elaborate methods like tracing a junk message's origin— the online answer to *69. And 
while launching electronic mail bombs or 400-page fax attacks at junk mail perps might seem like 
bad-natured fun, SJE warns that they'll probably just make matters worse. 



Over the Edge 

Extreme-sports print mags just don't deliver the visceral oomph of 
e-zines like Charged (http://www.charged.com). Launched last fall 
by the people behind the genteel lit-zine Word, C/iargec/ covers the 
mud and slush of the action-sport underworld with the hyperactive 
flair of a videogame. You don't just read irreverent stories on off-road 
racing in Morocco or hydrosliding in England, you practically feel 
them, thanks to head-on sound and some of the most vivid graphics 
that can fit through a phone line. 28.8'ers tapped during the long 
download for pictures can strip down to the text-based news section 
in Chargeiis Action Sports Express, an extreme-minded weekly 
report on the latest 4x4 tourneys and slalom-race avalanches. 

The young punk cousin of Charged would have to be Heckler 
(http://wvnv.hecklercom), a site slavishly devoted to the baggy-pants 
trinity of skaters, snowboarding, and Warped Tour rock. Distilling the 
best of its offline version into a sleek, accessible e-zine. Heckler is all 
about airborne attitude, as flaunted in numerous interviews with stars 
of the slopes and half pipes: the questions may not be that pointed 
("So, what's going on?"), but, like, what do you expect, dude? Most 
worthy is "The Guide to Finer Resort Employment," an insider set of 
tips for the seasonal freeloader: Graveyard-shift janitors "can ride 
[the ski lifts] every day except they usually want to sleep and end up 
missing much of the day" Finally for some genuine interaction, boot 
up one of the only extreme sports games online, the WallBangers 
mountain-climbing simulation of the Black Cliffs of Boise, Idaho 
(www.mediaphex.com/swish/wastedAvall). A robo-instaictor gives 
you tips based on where you click the little glove icons up the rock, 
but don't sweat screwing up: Online, you'll never break your neck. 



Carry All 



Binary hounds know that portable drives are the 
best way to break the ball and chain of their 
computer's measly, stationary hard drive. And the 
best one of these is the Iomega Zip drive ($200). 
At about the size and weight of a double-CD jewel 
box, the Iomega backs up and transports files on 
individual 100-megabyte disks ($15 each). Simply 
plug the drive into the back of a Mac or PC, suck 
down your old e-mails or game demos, and hit the 
road. The Iomega will definitely help you control 
information overload, but it also might give you a 

terminal case of 
periphery overload. 




APOCALYPTICA 



APOCALYPTIC A 
PLAYS 
METALLIC A 
BY FOUR 
CELLOS 




... AND 

YOU 
THINK 
METALLIC A 
ROCKS? 
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ENTER SANDMAN 
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ANU MORE 
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PARTY OF FIVE 



continued from page 60 

In July, the band met with Collins at the Four 
Seasons Hotel In Boston and, they say, didn't fire 
him, but — the wording is important here — "asked 
him to honor his previous offer to step down as 
[their] manager." They replaced Collins with 
Collins's VP, Wendy Laister, previously a publi- 
cist. Shortly after the meeting. Collins leaked his 
relapse suspicions to a reporter at the Boston 
Globe in the form of the unsubtle phrase, "There's 
a certain element In the group that hasn't totally 
chosen sobriety." Collins then told Rolling Stone 
that he could tell Tyler was using "by looking into 
his eyes," and Aerosmith was under siege. "I got 
at least a hundred letters that said stuff like, 'You 
sonofabitch! My daughter is back on drugs be- 
cause of you,' " says Tyler. 

Everyone in the Aerosmith camp — Kalodner, 
Shirley, Hudson, the crew, the lighting guys — 
considers the relapse allegations absurd. "I was 
living in his room in Miami, I'm his best friend," 
says Hudson. "Believe me, I'd know. If you have a 
personality like Steven Tyler's, you're not going to 
go out and be casual. If you start using, you're 
going back, motherfucker." 

"Tim had preconceived opinions about control- 
ling the band," says Tyler. "And when you get 
sober, after a certain amount of time you need to 
be able to form your own opinions. A lot of the 
lyrics from this album are directed toward a kind 
of lid that was on our jar. I don't like that. It's not 
what I got sober for." 

With the band back in Boston, lenner had 
Kalodner rejoin the team. Checking the rough 
mixes, Kalodner decided they sounded "like a 
really interesting Steven Tyler solo record" and 
scrapped them. Since Ballard also had looming 
commitments to Van Halen, Morissette, and his 
own label, he was released, and the band hired 
producer Shirley, a rough'n'ready Aussie — pro- 
nounced "Ozzy" — whose studio approach was 
antithetical to Ballard's. "I'd heard the whole Bal- 
lard record," says Shirley. "And I thought it was a 
piece of shit. It just didn't reflect their raw edge." 
Kramer, recovered, returned to the drum stool. 
The band reassembled in New York City and, in 
nine weeks, cut Nine Lives. 

The record begins with a bashing drumbeat 
soundalike of Led Zeppelin's "Rock and Roll," a 
fitting battle-cry. Despite the occasional veneer of 
trendy low-fi sonlcs, and one song ("Attitude 
Adjustment") that sounds jarringly like Alice in 
Chains, Nine Lives vibes heavily on old-school 
Aerosmith. There's a guitar Intro to "Hole in My 
Soul" right out of "Dream On," some crazy-jazzbo 
scatting, and patented Tylerisms like "don't give 
me no lip / 1 got enough of my own." There are at 
least three prom-ready slow jams — "Hole," "Full 
Circle," "Kiss Your Past Goodbye"; one funny rave- 
up — "Falling in Love (Is Hard on the Knees)"; a 
Beatlesque rhapsody ("Pink"), and several flat- 
out rockers. All this and orchestral arrangements 
by Beck's dad, David Campbell. It would appear 
that Aerosmith — and Ballard, Hudson, Desmond 
Child, Dominic Miller, Marti Frederiksen, Greg 
Wells, Dean Grakal, Taylor Rhodes, Richie Supa, 
and Steve Dudas (the full list of songwriters) — 
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came through with the product. Team Aerosmith 
is operational after all. 

But is it a rock band? Some might find it hard 
to imagine just how these Detox Twins, their clean- 
and-sober rtiythm section, and this elaborate sys- 
tem of checks and balances are still connected to 
some sort of authentic rock expression. Is the 
raucous groove band of "Back in the Saddle" 
truly the same one that croons "Amazing"? Are 
their hearts really in this pop-rock fluff? 

Their answer is. What fluff? All members of 
Aerosmith take issue with the Whitesnake-ian term 
"power ballad." "Oooh," winces Hamilton. "Power 
ballads. I think of that as a Spinal Tap sort of thing, 
a survival mechanism for '80s hair-bands." 

Kalodner defends the band's stock-in-trade as 
simply an honest and craftsmanlike response to 
the current pop landscape. 

" 'Cryin' ' Is not a ballad," he says. "Same 
with [Nine Lives'] 'Full Circle.' They're big mid- 
tempo pop-rock singles. Sure, they're not rockers, 
but I wouldn't call 'Black Hole Sun' a rocker 
either. What band sells albums with songs 
like 'Walk This Way' now? Even alternative- 
rock bands don't do that nowadays." 

But don't all these outside song doctors augur 
a switch from rock band to pop unit? Kalodner 
says no. "How they make music may be a little 
different, but we'll see how Soundgarden does 
after they're around for 20 years." 

Indeed, Aerosmith's loud and vital presence in 
contemporary music is quite anomalous among 
their '70s peers. Imagine new records from Led 
Zeppelin, Black Sabbath, or AC/DC as rival chart 
presences. Not even Aerosmith's full-lipped Eng- 
lish corollary can boast such continued vigor. 

"Aerosmith sell ten times as many records as 
the Rolling Stones," says Kalodner. "The Stones 
are still one of the great bands in history. But their 
records aren't great anymore." Although he was 
furious at Kalodner's initial suggestion to try writ- 
ing with an outsider, Tyler now defends the prac- 
tice as fun. "It's a joy to sit down with someone 
who's good and just, you know, converse," says 
Tyler. "It's kind of like if you were German, you 
would seek out people that also spoke German." 

According to Perry, Aerosmith's hit jones is a 
pride thing, not a money thing. "I want to hear my 
shit on the radio," he says. "Not so much because 
it's going to make Sony happy, because it makes 
me happy. We don't want to make a record that 
three-quarters of the world is going to snub their 
nose at just so I can jerk off and play guitar solos. 
The biggest thrill is driving around and hearing 
your song on the radio between Led Zeppelin and 
the Stones. That's what we fucking got in this for." 

Back at the shoot, Tyler is standing in biker 

shorts, a blue V-neck stretch shirt, and blue toe- 
nail paint. An assistant is lacing him up quite 
tightly into a pelvic truss. "Wow, Mike, that feels 
good," he cracks as the Tyler gene line is imper- 
iled. There's a whiff of patchouli and a glimpse of 
a hairless chest as Tyler takes off his shirt to put 
on his costume: a straitjacket. I ask if this is a 
new experience for him. 

"That's one of those journalistic questions," 
he asides to the makeup girl, then busts a 
Homeric "Doh!" 
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"No," he says at last. "I never got that bad." He 
heads over to the padded cell. 

In terms of pure black comedy, there's some- 
thing almost sublime about the arc of self- 
destruction that Aerosmith took in the late '70s. a 
long, spiraling fuck-up that went from "Brompton's 
cocktails" — booze, coke, and morphine in a 
Southern Comfort bottle — to Tyler snorting blow 
in the middle of interviews, to Tyler spending 
most of a recording session stoned in a convent 
tower picking off local fauna with a shotgun. 
Among the apocrypha from that era is a concert 
in which the band decided that, for a little change 
of pace, they'd open that night with their encore 
number. After they got through it, Tyler looked 
out at the crowd, raised his hand, said, "Thank 
you! Goodnight!" And left the stage. 

I ask Tyler what he was going through at the 
time. "Twenty-dollar bag every day," he replies. He 
was living in New York's Hell's Kitchen, while Rock 
in a Hard Place was stiffing and Perry was consid- 
ering whether or not to join Alice Cooper. Rock 
bottom for Tyler was a drunken motorcycle acci- 
dent in 1980 that took off his heel and laid him up 
for six months in a hospital, where he had what 
alcoholics refer to as a Moment of Clarity. "In the 
middle of my morphine haze, I was watching TV 
and I saw Eddie Van Helen and David Lee Roth 
jumping around and I thought, 'What the fuck is 
this?' They're a great band, but coming from an 
ego place with Aerosmith, I thought, 'We've got to 
get the fucking band back together' " 

Perry, meanwhile, was calling Collins's couch 
his main residence. "I was about $300,000 in 
debt," he says. "I was always going to court for 
drunk and disorderly, driving to endanger, nonpay- 
ment of child support. I would gather up my beer 
cans and trade them in to get more beer money. 
And this is after being in Aerosmith. Platinum 
records on the wall." 

Unlike Kiss, Aeromsith do not exactly consider 
the late '70s a period they'd like to revisit. 

Under a gray Boston sky, Perry, Tyler, and I 

climb into the band's Ford Explorer to retrace 
what Perry dubs "the Freedom Trail according to 
Aerosmith." We drive by the old Boston Garden, 
where the early band used to practice, occasion- 
ally running into professional wrestlers like the 
601-pound Haystacks Calhoun, who shared the 
space. We pull up next to the Tower Records 
where Aerosmith have a star in the sidewalk. Cur- 
rently, though, a black, middle-aged homeless 
man is standing on it — singing, playing blues har- 
monica, and panhandling. 

We drive off, past Boston University, where 
Aerosmith used to practice and bum-rush the din- 
ing hall. We drive by the old Stop & Shop where 
they used to steal steaks. I ask Steven what he 
was doing to make ends meet in those days. 

"Nothing," Tyler says. "I just did a whole lot 



of nada." 

"He was a gigolo," says Perry. "He had all 
these rich girlfriends." 

"No, they never had any money," Tyler insists. 
"But this one girl made me dungarees and tops 
for the stage. Another sewed little decals on my 
pants. Look — I haven't come too far, have I? Now 
it's leather flames, leather lightning bolts. But 
back then it was butterflies." 

At last, we pull up to an apartment building at 
1 325 Commonwealth Avenue, the early-'70s Aero- 
smith clubhouse where all five members shared 
the same room — writing songs, sleeping on the 
floor, eating brown rice and vegetables — ^for three 
lean years. 

"Wow! Check it out, Joe!" Tyler exclaims as we 
look up at the squat building's facade. He zips up 
his ski jacket and opens the car door. "I'm going 
to take a pee in the back." 

While Boston's most famous resident shares 
his love for the city. Perry begins musing about 
the early days, when he dropped out of prep school 
at the height of the Vietnam War and moved here 
with Tyler, Hamilton, and a mission. The first song 
on their debut album would t>e called "Make It." 

"Any time you trade your art for money, it's a 
fucking tightrope walk," says Perry. "You always got 
to be ready to make compromises. I know some 
musicians in Boston that never compromised. More 
power to 'em. I kind of like the way we're doing it." 

A month later, in his gold record-lined office in 
Cambridge, Tim Collins will try to impress on 
me the significance of this strange band. "I believe 
that Aerosmith is a national treasure," he'll say. 
"There's a depth to Aerosmith, there's a meaning 
to Aerosmith. From their first hit, 'Dream On' — 
'dream until your dreams come true' — there's a 
message of hope. From the first time I met them 
and, before, growing up in Boston. ..they were 
gods. I mean, there's great music, but the message 
also has so much depth. They cared, you know?" 

The orange light of the sun is almost gone. We 
get back in the car and move off into the Boston 
night. Like stoned junior high students, Tyler and 
I sit in the backseat and limn the way-deep lyrics 
of "Dream On." 

"It's like, 'Every time that I look in the mirror,' " he 
says. " 'All the lines in my face getting clearer'...." 

In the fading light, the opposite is happening: 
Tyler resembles nothing so much as a strange, 
huge-lipped, intense-eyed 18-year-old. 

" '...The past is gone,' " he continues. "It went 
back like dusk to dawn.' " 

We sit and ruminate. 

"That's not so profound," he says. "Yet it is. 
Everything in life is, yet it isn't You ever find that?" 
I guess so. 

"The older you get, you're going to find out that 
what is, isn't, and what isn't, is. I mean, it just is 
like that. And tomorrow, it won't be." 

Whoa... I think I get it. • 
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respect me." Johnson says he's put his artists on 
salary, paying them a few hundred dollars every 
couple months regardless of sales, even putting 
up some of the money for Burnside's mortgage. 
"Sometimes stuff I do will scare them out of their 
mind," he confides. "Like, 'Why does a white guy 
care?' It's so alien to them. R.L.'s been taken 
advantage of his whole life. I can't undo 60 years 
in seven. Anyone who thinks differently is either 
completely naive or a moron." 

The first time IVIatthew Johnson met R.L. 

Burnside, "every goddamn warning light in his car 
was on and flashing at him, he was totally fucking 
drunk, and I was like, 'Wow!' " recalls Johnson. 
"He was such a bad sonofabitch." Johnson tells 
me that about 20 years ago Burnside shot some- 
Ixjdy in the back of the head, claimed self-defense, 
and served only three months in jail after his 
plantation owner intervened so that R.L. could be 
back on his tractor for planting season. "I didn't 
mean to kill anybody," says Burnside. "I just 
shot him in the head. Him dying was between 
him and God." 

At 70, Burnside's wildest days seem past him, 
and when he's not on tour he lives a more or less 
peaceful existence outside Holly Springs in Orion 
with his wife, Alice, and several of his 12 children 
and numerous grandkids. There's a fleet of auto- 
mobiles in various states of disrepair in the front 
yard, including a couple of vans up on blocks 
used as "coping space," a place for his young- 
sters to entertain conjugal visitors without cohab- 
itating in the house. In the driveway, a Ford 
pickup with a front license plate reading crook 
prompts Johnson to quip to R.L., "I didn't realize 
you had my truck." 

Burnside grew up one county over in Herman- 
town, and began playing the guitar at 19, learning 
the blues by watching his neighbor Mississippi 
Fred McDowell; R.L. later moved to Chicago for a 
few years in the '40s, where he got a chance to 
study Muddy Waters's style when Waters married 
Burnside's flrst cousin. For most of his life he 
was a farmer and sharecropper, although he ran 
his own juke joints in Coldwater and Como, and 
until recently had a place just down Highway 4 
from Junior's, the Burnside Palace, "till it pissed 
off everyone around," chuckles Johnson. 

These days, Burnside is too busy out on 
the road to bother with the hassle of running a 
club, especially after the increased exposure he's 
received from touring with the Jon Spencer Blues 
Explosion. Although the task of bringing the 
blues to indie-rock audiences hasn't t>een without 
its share of mutual culture shock — at Washing- 
ton, D.C.'s 9:30 Club, R.L.'s drummer, his 18-year- 
old grandson Cedric, thought that the tattooed 
and nose-pierced Blues Explosion fans were a 
bunch of Devil worshipers — the response has 
been largely enthusiastic on both fronts. "If peo- 
ple want to see raw rock'n'roll, then go see R.L.," 
says Bauer. "That's the real stuff. It's not using 
your Big Muff and singing about how fucked-up 
you are." 

tontinued 
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CALL OF THE WILD 

continued 

Indeed, Bumside's unbridled squall 
is the very embodiment of rock 
Intensity; he was low-fi when low-fi 
wasn't cool. "We just set it up, mike 
it like a live show, and record it," 
explains Bruce Watson, Fat Pos- 
sum's label manager and recording 
engineer. "We try to keep it as close 
to the juke joint as we can." Because 
Watson owns his own equipment 
and uses cheap $1 videocassettes to 
tape on, Fat Possum can make 
records for practically nothing. Burn- 
side's new Mr. Wizard wasn't even 
mixed, going straight from the live 
performance to the mastering pro- 
cess. "Do you know how many dol- 
lars are wasted each year mixing?" 
laughs Johnson. "We like to get to 
the heart of the matter." 



It's Saturday night 

at Proud Larry's, an 
Ole Miss campus bar, 
but the crowd of co- 
eds, grads, and TAs 
are attired more for 
Dress-Down Friday at 
the law firm: loafers, 
cotton Dockers, and a 
dizzying array of plaid 
and checked button- 
downs that put the 
oxfords back in Ox- 
ford. On a stage next 
to the front door sits Fat Possum's 
newest signee, 74-year-old T-Model 
Ford, in flannel shirt, overalls, and 
riding cap, a guitar in his lap; a bot- 
tle of moonshine sits by his feet. 
Next to him is his drummer. Spam, 
sporting a baseball cap with his sole 
initial on it, pounding on a primitive 
kit composed of one kick drum, one 
snare, and one cymbal. Fed through 
a Peavey bass amp, T-Model's sound 
is thick and gritty, an unruly boogie 
that makes Burnside's blues seem 
almost slick. "IHe sure does fill 
up the room with a single guitar," 
smiles Johnson. 

Unfortunately, the room Isn't full 
of attentive listeners. Those seated 
at the club's few tables pick at their 
pizzas, while folks at the bar con- 
centrate on a minor-league hockey 
game on TV as T-Model plays "Let 
Me In," his tawdry tale of being 
locked out after partying all night. 
When the song ends, only four peo- 
ple applaud, one of them a black 
woman sitting by herself who turns 
out to be T-Model's girlfriend (she, 
T-Model, and Spam are the only 
black faces in the bar). Even when 
Spam executes his "dog trick" — 



putting one drumstick in his mouth 
and shaking his head like a mutt with 
a bone, while continuing to play with 
the other stick — the collegiates re- 
main preoccupied with their pitchers. 

The vibe couldn't be more differ- 
ent the next night at Junior's juke 
joint on Flighway 4 in Chulahoma, 
just outside of Holly Springs, about 
30 miles from Oxford. A ramshackle 
wooden structure about ten yards 
off the highway, Junior's has no sign 
to speak of, just a tattered banner 
that reads Ralph Doxey District 
Attorney nailed above the door. 
With a facade of crudely hammered 
pressboard and bars on the win- 
dows, the place looks abandoned, 
"so that no one will break in while 
Junior's not there," explains John- 
son. The parking lot is just a narrow 
swath of gravel in the front yard, 
although Johnson points out that 
on a particularly swinging night. 



"I didn't mean to 
kill anybody," 
says Burnside. 
"1 just shot him 
in the head." 



cars will be parked along the edge 
of the highway for more than a quar- 
ter of a mile. 

When Burnside's minivan pulls 
up a few minutes later, Johnson en- 
lists him to help purchase a pint of 
moonshine from James, a lanky man 
in a mechanic's uniform, who's offer- 
ing his handiwork for $6 a bottle but 
who, unable to make change, ac- 
cepts Johnson's $2. Johnson offers 
James a can of beer to make up the 
difference, but he waves it off. "I 
never mix," says James, heading in- 
side. "I've seen guys throw a car 
battery in it to give it an edge," 
warns Johnson, holding up the flask 
of homebrewed corn whiskey. "It 
should have an octane rating." "I 
ain't gonna drink no more after 
tonight," croaks Burnside, taking a 
belt of the stuff, "unless I'm by my- 
self or with sometwdy." 

We file in as the lot begins to fill, 
plunking down the $2 cover charge. 
Inside, the walls are covered with 
brightly colored murals of exotic 
beaches; beneath the ceiling are 
paintings of elegantly attired black 
women, including a rendering of 
Oprah Winfrey as she appeared on 
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the cover of Ebony. In the farthest 
corner from the door. Junior Kim- 
brough clutches his cane as he 
surveys the scene from his personal 
throne, a lovi/-slung green Naugahyde 
chair barely held together with silver 
electrical tape. 

Spiritual patriarch of the local 
blues community, Kimbrough grew 
up in Hudsonville, about seven miles 
from Holly Springs, and first learned 
to play at age five on a diddley bow, 
a sort of rudimentary steel guitar 
made from a broom wire nailed to 
the side of a house. In the '50s, Kim- 
brough taught guitar to Sun Studios 
rockabilly stalwart Charlie Feathers, 
who later called Kimbrough "the 
greatest blues singer in the world." 
Before he became a full-time musi- 
cian, Kimbrough operated a tractor 
for $3 a day, chopped and picked 
cotton by hand, and drove a gravel 
truck. He's run his own juke joint for 
over 20 years, the last six at this 
location, although he used to hold 
court at his old house, clearing out 
all his furniture each Sunday and put- 
ting it on the lawn. 

By his own accounting, Kimbrough 
hit upon his distinctive sound around 
1958. "I used to play other people's 
music," he recounts, "but I changed 
over to my own style 'cause they 
had already done put out their rec- 
ords and I couldn't put them out 
again. So far, my own style done got 
me a good long ways." Against the 
back wall, the jukebox plays an old 
single of Kimbrough's, "Keep Your 
Hands Off Her." When it finishes, 
Kimbrough motions me over, hands 
me a quarter, and instructs me to 
punch number 252, which — in an 
uncharacteristic display of self-pro- 
motion — ^turns out to be his flip side, 
"I Feel Good, Little Girl." 

With Kimbrough presiding over 
the revelry from his corner seat, the 
club radiates a warm, amiable at- 
mosphere. "This is the only place I 
go," says Floyd Dilworth, a friend of 
Kimbrough's for 36 years. "It's safe — 
no trouble, no gunplay, no argu- 
ments, no fights, no nothing — so 
Junior gets a lot of us older people." 
Indeed, outsiders are welcome, and 
among the dozen or so white pa- 
trons present tonight are a well- 
dressed middle-aged couple, Jerry 
and Ann Bevis ("like SeaWs and 
Butt-head but without the a,' " he ex- 
plains), who have driven down almost 
six hours from outside Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. After recently learning 
about the club, the couple came last 
week for the first time and were so 
impressed they bought Kimbrough's 
Fat Possum releases out of the 



trunk of his car. "This is like walking 
tiack in time," says Jerry. "It's a shame 
there's not more places like it." 

The club frils up gradually, and by 
8:45 there are about 60 revelers, 
prompting Kimbrough to finally 
take the "stage"— jus' some instru- 
ments set up in the corner. Dressed 
in a black sweatshirt and droopy 
blue jeans, he sits almost motion- 
less except for his fingers occasion- 
ally shifting from string to string as 
he softly moans "Baby, I want to 
make love to you all night long," his 
most frequently uttered refrain; with 
22 children by a score of different 
mothers, he perhaps hasn't spent as 
many sad days and lonely nights as 
his songs profess. R.L.'s son Gary 
Burnside reclines on his bass amp, 
eyeing Kimbrough as he completes 
his guitar Intro, then begins follow- 
ing along, cuing Kimbrough's son, 
drummer Kenny Malone, to kick 
into the groove. It's a simple, repeti- 
tive drone, as hypnotic as ambient 
techno, and indeed, the scene at 
Junior's may be the original rave: 
Sometimes the music goes on until 
five or six in the morning. "I've seen 
Junior play one song for an hour- 
and-a-half," attests Johnson. 

By now, the club is packed, about 
150 people grinding slowly on the 
dance floor, holding their drink of 
choice aloft. The evening has not 
come off without a typical Fat Pos- 
sum hitch — having just returned 
from a European tour the previous 
evening, R.L. grew tired and went 
home without performing as sched- 
uled — but there are few complaints 
from the assembled. Most of the 
crowd tap their feet or bob their 
heads, while moonshine merchant 
James starts cutting a chaotic two- 
step that looks something like an 
epileptic electric slide, taking as his 
partner Ann Bevis. It's a sublime 
moment — not so many years ago, 
such an innocent interracial cou- 
pling could have gotten a black man 
like James lynched here in Missis- 
sippi — and as I survey the dance 
floor and listen to Kimbrough's gui- 
tar whisper sweet nothings, I recall 
something Johnson had said as we 
whizzed our way through the Delta. 

"The thing that's good about the 
blues will always live," he remarked. 
"It's that howl, that moan — lonely, 
desperate, intense, chilling, fun, 
everything at the same time." 

He paused, taking in the vista 
around us, the blues' Serengeti 
Plain. "I don't think it can die," con- 
cluded Johnson, resting his beer on 
the dash. "Or at least it can't get any 
deader than it already is." » 
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PIN'S muslc-fiungry audience. 

Call for details:pB633eaDQ,e<3l4 

fax; (212)633-9041. 
mait SPIN Classified, 6 W. 18lh St. 
New York, NY 10011. 



lidio equlpmenti 



FREE Stereo Catalog 

Get the FREE car jnd home stereo caialog *iih low 
prices and a lot more — exclusive comparison 
chans. deiiulcJ product descriptions and consumer 
lips to help you make the nght choice Vmually 
e^'cry major brand There's no other catalog like it! 

Cal ri(M mml 1-800-9SS-9009 eit SPN 

CRUTCHFIELO 



booKs ft publicaHa 



Hard To Find Books on .Man|u:ina. Mushnxmis & 

PsyL-httltflics & TlK Undergniuml. C'jmtog $3. 
Visa/NIC 915-77 1 -t2(MFS Books Co.. Box 4 1 7J.">7, 
Dcp'- S, Sac. CA 'WM I On Line Catalog. 
hItp://www.rstKiokt:o.coni 



FREEUNDERGROUND PHOTO ZINE 
FASHION AND MUSIC SCENE 
Send SASE lo Righl As Reina. P.O Box 8258. 
R<ickfordlL6ll26 

" THE ANARCHIST COOKBOOK" Available 
again! $25 postpaid. Barricade Books, 
P.O Box 1401 B. Sccaucus. NJ 07096 



FAT-S1.ANG Dicliimar) of the Bronx/Manhanan. 
Lcam ihc language! Send $7.95 lo: Elhan Chase, 
5 Schreiber I jne. New Paull7, NY 1 2561 



UftoawmanliConajlw Monlre»»,MW SiiM-OM* 



f business opportunities 

$$$$ 900 ENTERTAINMENT LINES $$$$ 

$99 Tolal Cosl. Quick payments. NO Chargebacks. 
Call for brixhun- 1-800-377.9860 



cable 



CABLE 

TV. 



Comcrtcrs and 
Equipment 

• 30 1)»» Money buck 
' 1 year warrvny 
' Quantity IMsrounts 
■Visa, \K , ( .O.l). 

(800) 739-2253 



CABLE TV CONVERTERS / 
DESCAMBLERS 

ABSOLLTFJ.Y TIIF. LOWEST PRICES 
NOBODY BEATS OUR PRICES! 

Monc>'-back Ouannirc • 1 \'tv Warraniy 

TIIEOVBLESTORi; l-a(XV.mi899 



aoBAYfmmuj 
CABLg DiBECT 



COPY REWTAL 1APES WITH OUR 

VIDEO STABILIZERS 

100'. 



Now yw can tune-^i 10 yc^jt layofte 
caty« TV pfogra"i'nng awl 

SAVE IIOO S- EVEN S1000 S , 
on premium CA8LE TV EQUIPMENT. 

FREE CMt nCttllot. 




1^ .MOOERfV ELECTROIVICS 
^ 1-8aa-9a6-6664 ^ 

t'-_3 ; !5S 156TH CinCLE- OMAHA NE 68130 I 3 




lothing 



THE SCREAM! 

T-alM (<vt«). a^. red) SIS 7S 
fiwiUlHilfiiiM nrn-tiirvfll' 
Sta«;S.M,U)a- 

Sradin: 10O. (tartisSl 00 
HISTORICAL PR(3DUCT9 
P 0 BOX 604 >p 
BABHE, VTOSMl 




Aulhemic PINK FLOVD 
l(H)'5 teuton black T-shin 
w/multi-coltirpnnl 1. & XI. 
il7()l) t S3.(X)S& H. •iend 
Chk or M/O lo: STAR SOU 
:74(IW, Magnolia BIsd. 203 
Hurivink. CA')IM)5 
send address (or Free ciialog 
»/l5«* T-shins. Hals. Slicker. 
www.star500.coin 



VHHATTHE HELL !SA| 

the answer is . 




888»2^»8257l 

ujujuj.tiaktak.ccm 



NEW CATALOG - HUNDREDS OF T^S 

Punk. "Allcnialivc ". Hankore & SKA. Shiil.s/Music 
and Records. SI for .12 pg. catalog. RtX'k Fetish. Box 
1515. Depi SP, Nokomis. FL .14274. 
http;//www.rockfetish.coni/ 
E-mail: rockfe<^rackfelish.com Win Free SlufT. 



Bags You've ^^(^t Seen ! 




$14:95 T-SHIRT SALE 



'EU1 Tori Anto*.P«la 
MFa?3 B>d RaUgion. CroM 
WH016 BmHm. For Si<« 
WE137 D«ck. TumW>l« 
WHtnOiorh. Poat 

~ we Blur , Sup«rTurt>o 
WEOeOBuih, Group 
WElOSBuih, 0«vin 
WE20fl Buah, Ruorblad« 
WIS51 B«jih(B«bydo»T) 
WZSit Nich C*v«, Murder 
WZ477 Chwnical Brolh«rB 
WEa32ClHh. Group 
WtOl5KurtCob«n. fyra 
WE2l3Ku(tCo6*n. BulUr 
iSMCoctoMj Twins 
13eCor«, Boys Don't 
WZ519 Oapoch«Mod«. Gun 



WXS2S EvwdMT.SUr 
WXS27G«t>aO«. t-OQO 
WX453 GfMn 0«y. Group 
WZ507 Hdni«(. Spon^o 
WI064 Hol«. Hurt 
WL2MI HjiUPoopI* 
WK>3£ Joy Divtaon. Lov« 
WZS2Q King of Vi« Hill, Logo 
WZSO» KMFOM "Rules- 
weiBOKorn (OlrIT) 
WE181 Kom, urwPuchy 
WE1B2 Korn(Ring«r) 
WZ S30 John L«nrvon . plarto 
W2514 Uvo. SvT«*dhl 
WXS27 Luah. Lov«ltl« 
WH023hU(»onna, EvtU 
WHOlSM MjmKX) (OiriT) 
WHOOeu.lMnton. AnK-CO 



Please add $4.00 
PER ORDER 
for shipping. 

FREE CATALOG! 



WH032H.Mwaon. No Truth 
WHMt2M.MviK>n,Swrt Orma 
WI5S0 U«t«lllca. Buvia 
W252S Mork A Mndyirtneer) 
WESae Peltf Murphy.Holy 
WE2ieNMlaSurf, CD 
WI013 N«wOritar,R«pub 
WE490NIN, Broken 
WESftONIN, FiHvd 
WI&6S HIN, PrattyHalB 
WIS39 NIN(Gtr<T> 
WEIBSNtrvwa, Group 
WE438 Nirvana. 8liv«r 
WE074 No Oootrt, Logo 
WEISS No OoubL Group 
WH84e NoFX. WhiU Trsah 
MVZ4e60Ma, Tour M 
WE120OftipnnB, Ivnay 



WZ3S5 P. Jam. Wtlchcran 
WZ421 lOffyPop 
WZSOa Prodigy. Sp<cl«r 
WZ36rPulp. Logo 
VVZ378 R*dioh«*d. Logo 
WE20»Rao«/M»cA. (GtrlTl 
WZ486 R.E.M.. Con«y tri. 
WZS29 SabnnaTTMn Witch 
wrSTe Madoh, H«art 
WE21 • SMvaretiMrrTalooUan 
WH0209ubllm«. Logo 
WE1S1 S.Pumphtna.V*gM 
WE?1 2 S11 , AJI«n/lo0O 
WEiaSTool. Aanima 
WZ475 Tr«lnspott>ng.arp 
WZS05 U2, Oiaoolhoqu* 
WZ520 U2. "Pop* oovar 
W2S2SWiril*oa4Gromit 



BURNING AIRLINES 

p. O. BOX 3757 - Dept SP34 
TRENTON, NJ 08629-0757 
Phone 1-609-585-1888 Fax 1-609-585-1881 



TRIBAL TEASE 



•CHCCK OUC OUH DtSlGUSf 

-4UAtlTy T-«HIRTSr 
•SCMD A SC£«-ADDltUtCD, 
SrAMrCD CNVS&OPC TO 

TRIBAt r-EASX 

P.O. BOX OXS 
CMAMDLCK, AZ MXM-OtfU 

AND ccr ... 



FRCE CATAIOC t, STICKER 




CRATEnn. DEAD 
MEKCHANDME! 




0n*T MMK, PA lai 
IM*HW,FAl 

«»»-95-PEACE 
—mwnftAirAiLtm 



Xtmne.< T-diirls Avaifable Now!! 

"Resist Much. Obey IJttk;." -Walt WTuunan. NcilA-he, 
Socrates and odter Quotes. 15p<»lpakl I -l!(«)-*49.77fiO. 

HP collectors items ]|||| 

NlRVANAJ1i\RI. JAM, RFJVt PIIMPKINS, 
AI-\.M.S,MKT.\UJCA.Tt)RI + .MWV MORE! lOlOi 
ol u-olkxTibk-s: Worldw ide CDs; Kistos. Guilar PicLv. Passes: 
AwanK Aulogniphv Fjc. Fir cxmipkA: calakig send $^ UK 
Wynnco,POBox3K,nd<aK,SC X61\ 

boo! stuffl 

BUUiH" IIOI J. SHIRTS - sbi< an.1 Mpwl 
by Williatn S. Bumxighs. aiitlxr ud Naked Lunch. 
XL$50« l-«0O-<»2-l»25 




World; »m1HT0XICATIH6 
ONLY FULLY >^'' 
INTERACTIVE 
PART\- GAME! V 

•vil (ofCM of your opponent* In tiM "Battling fufit' I 
to b«<omc iha "efvwMMttr- *nd rul* Ht* Unlr«f«*. ' 



Speoa' 



If Battling (or B'irwi \\ not 
OfW of th» mott •nTtin9 
Party Gam** you tvor 
played return )t within 30 
day* for a lul rafgnd. 



,»»»»«• 

ORDER Your 

VISA/MC accspte at 1 e0a47S 91M 
S«urc«/tt*tn ff10O2or Mnd check or money 
order to: AdventureTkne, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3233 • Baltimore, MD 21228 







UmiK fetislies \ 




New SPANKING Magazine 
Fantasy Stories. Personal Ads .ini 


Much More. 



Ck, our (Hjr webpage u( w w«>spankinnii-f(nn 
Or wrilc: SUE. PO Box 1 7650, lliita.. PA 19135 




SMOKING VIDEOS! 

Gorgcoic liiiulc modi-U, dcganily Uroscd 
" and smokinn tiiiarclio and cigars! 




> isit lu on Ihe web; hnp;//nii~K'..Sniokinj(Videm.coni 



flnanctl 



fun stufl 




elp wanf 



EASY WORK! EXCELLEOT CAY! 
AswmHe pn«Jm.is al Hihhc. Call T(iiHTDC 

|.««M(,7-'iS«,f\L2566 



Become a CERTIKIED Prufc»kniul BARTENDER 
Video Home Study. Stellumwa Bancnding Strhixil 
FREF, Carctr l ilcrjluir I WX)- 24IIRS 



Banned concert \ [deo mtiilog. 1 .'^.(XX) vidv 
2 i + stale age. Send S8 to: 
M-vcr. 250TrenHinl Ave. «SPI. U. Orange. MI (nOI8 

FREE ADULT VIDEO CATALOG 

Get the HOTfiST ailult films at the lowest prices. 
Send name, address, signature and birthdalc to: 
White Hame Dcpt S PO Box 4W357 LA CA 90M9 



OVERDUE BILLS? Bad credits no problem! 
Apps. to $50,000. Licensed/Bonded. Not a loiin 
rompany. TCAC. Box 26397. Birmingham. AL 
.15260. Or Call: i-mO-SW-OUn 

DROWNING IN DEBT? Cut payments up to 50% 
with Free Debt Consolidation. Reduce interest. Stop 
collectors. Fast-EiZ-Cmfidenlial. NCCS ntmprofit. 
l-888-844-NCC$ toU-free 

FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE! IVIillions of 
dollars in financial aid are now available. 

ALL STUDEIMTS ARE ELIGIBLE! Let Student 
FinarKial Service's help you get yixir fair 
share. 1 -800-26.1-6495 exl F9<M.11 

MONEY TROIIBLES? OVERDUE BILLS? 
REDUCE INTl-REST. CUT MONTHLY CREDIT 
CARD PAYMEI>JTS. RESTORE CREDIT. NON- 
PROFIT CO CAN HELP. CALL l-SOO-SA VE-IME-2 



VAMPIRE PAN CLUB! For inlasend US Sl.tX) 
or i I.R.C.s to : "LOYALISTS ofUie VAMPIRE 
REALM " Infl Vampire Assoc.. P.O. Box 6975. 
Dept. VG. B.H..CA90212-«975. Est. in 1984 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 



PENIS ENI ARGEMKNT Pnilcssional vacuum pumps 
or surgical. Gatn 1 -3". I^;^11ancnl. Safe. Enharwe crectiim. 
mm Brochures. Dr. JiK-1 Kaplan ( 3 1 2 1 409-5557. UtesI 
■■9IW-97li-FUMP($2.9Mnlli) 



Recordin); Eneineer 

Have your Dream Job in the Musiclndustry. No 
Experience Required. On-Tbe-Job Training in major 
Recording Studios & RadioTl'V Stations. Part-time. 
Nights. Weekends, Free Video and CD ROM tells iKlw 

1-800-295-4433 



NO LIMITS 












'ELOPYOUR 



VIDEO PRODUCTION 
COMPUTER ANIMATION 
MULTIMEDIA 
VISUAL COMMUNICATIONS 
AND MORE 

2-je« inraB • rnamui issistaice 
waiaUetitlHiseiriioqiulify 



10 GREAT LOCATIONS 



Atlairta • Ch'c%o • Dallas • Demrtr 
Fort Uidenlale • Hwston • PMadcMia 
PhMHi • nttsiiiii;!) • Seattle 

irnraa Hi mUk It iNliiB) 

1-800-424-2800 

http://www.aii.adu 



AS THE JRT INSTITUTES INTERNflTIONAL* 
rSM. m sKiH »Eiiii[. piiisiuicH, n mi 



RECORDING ENGINEER 

• 22 WFJJC MA.STFR RECORDING PROGRAM 

• HANDSONTRAINING 
• INTFJ<NSHIPS 

• FINANCIAL AID TO Q.UAUF1ED STUDEVTS 

1-800-562-6383 



Qr^^^ G 2300 E. Broadway Rd. 
pC^JOtaingj; Tcmpe,AZ 85282 



lOSANGELIS 

RECORDIMa 

WORKSHOP' 




Intensive MX) hr RECORDING ENGINEER 
PROGRAM in 1 1 -studio facility including 
SSL and ProTools, Financial Aid and EXxm 
Housing Available. 5278 Lanker^him Bl.. N. 
Hollywood. CA 91601 
8 1 8-76.3-7400 for our color catalog. 



interi 




VISIT OUR ONLINE CTALOG 
iv.lunnedx:om (SURF/SKATF7ACCF.S.SORIES) 



What do the Dalai Lama. Nelson Mandela arxj President. 
Oscar Arias have in a>mmon? hllp://w«w.peiicejBni.or^ 



^Classifieds 



ardance.com 

t.liearniijsic 



i 



FREE INFORMATION KIT! 

Tbc smart way to marliet/patent your new product 
idea! THE CONCEPT NETWORK. 
I-800-«35-2246. ExL 191 

FREE INVENTION PACKAGE. Davison & 
Associates offers customized Development. Patenting 
and Licensing. Proven results: 1-800-677-6.382 



lewelry 



!!!!!!!!! HEMP JEWELRY !!!!!!!!!! 

Cool looking individually designed hand carved 
necklaces syinboll/ing spiriliuil hcneftl. pRiCccts you 
from bad and evil. Special offer J12.9.S. 
CALL NOW 1.S8S-299.9724 



$48,000 



S«nd one ongirwl pown 
20 lirtM or ketu to 



Tha ftoltonal Lfenry of Po 
Sulto 1C211 
1 PcMtryPtan 
Posalbim Pubtlcation OwhtgsHWi. IB 21117 



in prizM 
awarded annually 



Iposters & photi 



CELEB. PHOTOS! ROCK. METAL, TV'+I Send 
SA.SH UiT liM, Name Favorites. PIX/SPIN, 
Box 20747, Houston. TX 77225 



PSYCHIC SAMPLKS. 24 Hrs. Svc. 
Unlimiied Calling. [-80(>-250-9200 
Adults Over 1 8 Only. 



Piercing Jewelry . S$- Fur detailed wder rorm. 
send self-adr-stmpd-cnvc. To 
BODY STEEL PO Box 2551 1 LA CA 90025 
Wrt)page: hilp//home. eadhlinik.net/-sjl/ 

iisiclans 

small, aggressive. well-coorKCIcd music publisher 
is shopping wodd-cla.ss writers/songs, 
contact jeffrey i» FLUX 519.821.066.1 

PRODUCER SEEKS UNSIGNED ARTISTS 

with original music and/or videos for new TV show 
and Record Company. Call WCMA at l-mm-Mll-WCMA 



ONI TEMPLE SMOKE 
Hashish-alternative smoking substance. Legal! 
Poteiit! Fm Mteralurc: 17731 SO»«393 EnL IB 
Must Be 18 



Poetry Contest; Get published, win thousands. 
Send 1 poem, any style to: Freedom publications, 
PO Box 165-s. Cream Ridge. NJ 08514 



POETRY CONTEST! 



new: toll FREE. 
All New Psychic Samples IJne 

1-888-61 1 -67.W. Adults over 18 

LIVE PERSONAL PSVCHIC-S speciali^'ing in love, 
money, dream interpretation and difficult decisions! 
l-'XII)-329-477') .1.99/min.. 18+ 

SAMPLE OUR PSYCHICS. 

Listen. Then Decide 1-800-240-1216 
Adults over 18 only. 



I itid Love iff Happiness 



■ - 1-900-370-6112 
1-800-981-4138 

. ..jt,.. 41/OM .15 s;.«i.«/v 

MHMM. r»* fc.-t.-Mll H I .s— S^l 0-.S 



IM)EPt?jDEVI>i Punt Ska dctxil CIJ. 
In For The KILL wTtte RockdiKter Recnnli 

.17 16- A. Alliance I>. Grecnshmi. NC 274<»7 
Calluillfiee!!! 1-888-817-1007 (OnieisOnlyl 
hntp^/www.nx'kdtraer.ciiin 



CONCERT 1 RARE STUDIO CD, V10EO 
CATALOGS AI lillu telsd A Z. IhousarMi ol 
titles available, huge lelectlon metal & rock, tend 
want kats. Inckjdes free ufxlates. Send SS K) 
GDI. P O Bo« 185. Coricatd. MA 01742, Ph^Fu 
I-«I7-2S»-437I. Penocuicneckt. MC, Viu 
See us i>n the traemet at: 
hap7/www.i3manine.fmVlx> 




free catalog 

" - p.".;c - ^„sk«" 

iJtr&hdawnw&rtli, lyda,cdea, 
: k tape (or « bhie attrition, 
iaith 6 the mux: and IIWi othen 

box I«l5i. diicogo, ilbOiff 
or emati: eatolog^prbjeUtxom 



ViMii QuHti the bcfcdidcn.^ 
' Sljfct Ubts. Clansu. The Dtftjr 
Qoan. Frente, Fu Kanchu. Juluna 

Hairitld.JMH«ftrY. Jattwfjaw 
Jason & Bm Scorchen. Kid Cmk. 

Hadimes of Ltnnng Gran 
Hdvins. PlanrI Dog Ptawn Son; 
i Purt Smn Hary Htft*. Squirrtl 
L Nut Zippen. Vidoni Wtam J 



RARE CD'S. VU>EOS, CASSETTES Prxm AnHnd 
lYie Worid. M. Manson. Rancid, Nirv^ma. Alanis, Beatles. 
Garbage. P. Jam. Tims More' CatalcigSI («■ mi the Inlcmet 
at: htfp://edectfc niiislcxon^--«tr ur uriie: Exkxiic 
Music. Box ISM4K).R<iyaJOuk. MI4H()riK 

NEW:Lui^feh/MakeUpCDiS9aichppd. Atso:Fiit 
Pany ovnbined CD Midi \^x{ Sessions and Teen Idles 
CDr7"( Dischinxl Annivcr\ary rckaise ) & tthcr axtt DC 
rmsicN ( Inciuding Hugazi. Truslj'. >A'amier. Blue Tip, Oc.) 

In the I'.S Scml I sliimp f(T a liM OR 4 stamps 
(avci>eas;4IRCsHbrafullv illustraial catalog nt whal we 
sell. Di9dionlRcconkDeptS38l9BeecherS(. 
Washinpttm. DC 2(X107- 1 802 



Classifieds ^ 



pi 



American Music Club, Archers of 
Loaf, the Edsei Aiictioneer, Game 
Theory, Hypnolovewheel. Gigolo 
Aunts, Matt Keating. Tommy 
Keene. Knapsack, TTie Loud Family, 
Picasso Trigger. Small. The Sneetches. 
Thron eberry & Yo La Tengo. Write for 
a free mail order catalogue to: Alias 
Records. Dept. Spn. 2815 W. Olive 
Ave., Burbank, CA 91505 



STILL AWAITINO SEC APPROVAL: 

Following th« sale of 49% of thn 
labfll to CBpitoT RBCordi, we're trving to lell 
anothor 30<i to RJ Ravnolds, and 30% on top 

of that to News Corp This does add up to 
109% percent, but we'll be long gone by th« 
tlm« anyone figures li out Our catalog has rtew 
titles by Pavement. Chavet. Spoon. Piizrcato 
Five. Z Foot Flame, Run On and much mora. 
Can wa borrow a calculator ? 
Matador Racoids 6?!i B'osdwiy NYC 10012 
http //www mitsdor lecs com 




Buy CDs DirecHy from the Net: 
ht1})//:wwwtiine«cdsxein 



$19.95 LIVE VIDEOS 
Pearl Jam 9/2 1 /96 • Bush Philly '95 
Led Zep ■ Knebworth • Alanis 1/29/96 
Alice in Chains 1 0/1 4/89-10/1 9/92 
Led Zep Danish TV 1 969 • Page Plant 1 0/27/95 
Kiss 7/28/96 • Nirvana 1 2/31/93 
Smashing Pumpkins 1/6/96 
$19.95 + 4.95 P/H Ck, M O. or cash lo: 
Rain Records & Tapes P.O. Box 771094 
Coral Springs, FL 33077 
www.usfirms.coiWraln 
Send S.A.S.E. (or Catalogue 



RAKE IMPORT. BARGAIN CD's. Hugc 

discounLs. Ask for free catalog. B&C CtMineclion. 
RRI. Box 112. Vinclaml. NJ IIS.IAO tm.tfn-22')H 

DINO'S RECORDS, WIIW llctry. ItW.nlilXTOKW 
iViiiJSUl; ^l^lp:-w^^^.tw■neI.cc^llVdinosJlOlll(lf Hniait: 
Dii»>.&'*-eblvjMl«l7W2l-l44K,\X: iJiI7-9:|.|4l6 
METALI.ICA -"(;ara!tcl)a>Y I II IIP' Mlatdl 
VIK-imTtiurii-uHlHilrarvICiUifZhni. W2 
U2 - "Stocklxilin" /oonipa Tour I W3 X DS M) 
"Cmering TliCTn" 12 Cmvrs Various Itancti! $J2 
PKARI,.l•\^^•1ln^> lhn>dll^»^a»^"X:lJhR*^ W 

n<i>;(vvr;\ixx;!|i5N.i«tjm>.v/M(yAx/i>^v»x) 



IMPORT CDS! Rock. Pop. MeUI. Allcmalive. 

Catalog Jl; SilvCTDi^i■ Music. I942.'>-B Soledad. 
»272-SP. .Santa Clarila. C A 9 1 .^5 1 , V IS AA1C 

HUGE PUNK / ALTERNATIVE CATALOG 

(i5 pages, hard lo find titles. .Send SI ($.^ int't) to 
DEEP SOUND. 1 1632 1/2 Ventura Blvd. 
Studio City. CA9I6(M 

RARE & IMPORTED CD's. Rcciinh. Boola, Videos. 
1/2 Millton Titles! Catalog $2.00. Music Mailorder Box 
2172.1, Milwaukee, Wl 5.1220-070S 



researc 

.SPEEDY RKSEARCH 70.(KI0 REPORTS. 
PafHrrs. Theses. 6.tK) per page. Research .Assistance 
use rmly! Custom nrscaah and fax available 
VISA/Mr/AMF.X l-8IX)-1.S6-Q0ni 



DID YOU KNOW THAT... 

The SPIN reader is 3 times 

as likely to buy CDs or 
Records by mail and 7 times 
as likely to play a musical 
instrument as the average 
18-34 year-old. 

COMING IN JULY: 
The SPIN MUSIC PAGE 

GET THE WORD OUT about 
your label, band, zine or music- 
related business in a premium- 
position classified page. Call 
212-633-8200, ext 314 for info. 



TERM PAPER RESEARCH CATALOG of 

.111,0(10 ti>pics. SI hy VISA/MC or COD. Quality 
custom reports available BERKELEY RESEARCH 
1 -800.777.7901 . » ww nserochcapilal.cotn 



KNOWLEDGE REPORTS 

Quality Academic Research 
Catalog Papers . Custoini/ed to Your Needs 
|.S(IO-7g9-8«0« 
E-Mail. Eax. Modem. Express 





TERM PAPER ASSISTANCE 



UTAIOG OF 20,000 RESURCH PAPERS 

Order Cotoloj Todoy »ilh Vru/M( or COD 

TOU 'REE HOT LINE 

/ 1-800-35 1-0222 

f^' Mon.-Ffi. 9 o.m. - 5 p.m (Podfk Time) 

Of lend S2.00 lo the oddreis Mow 

IIErUNOABlEONFIIlSr OIDER) 
dm 710 pogi intdof coMnim ddoiled deuiotnn of 70,000 itwwch 
Mpert, 0 Vamj of inlonnalioii il yvm nugut^ [ndoott ond 

m bit. iMiring n « Miy n pid«| up ftm phont Itl 



Aft VfllvilSllSlt 



tximmvamoGJona... 
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SPEEDY RESEARCH 70,(l«0 REK)RTS. 

Papel^. Theses. 6.00 per page. Research .Assistance 
use only! Custom rc-seaah ami fax available. 
VISA/MC/AMEX I -R(»)-1.S6-90ni 



IMEET Bt\lTlH L Kl SSIAN WOMEI^! KREE StO 
p*Kilocnkirni.iga/inc. Club Prima. 1 101 -0 Thorpe Ln. 
»l lONC. San Marcos, TX 7W«,(!il2i .196.5.^22 (24 hrsi 
Htlpy/clubprima,com 

B & D / S & M Info . IntcUigcm & home ph »'s of 
fetish ladies I -9(X>-146- 1 1 22. Love Nancy Ava Miller 
ABQ - NM www.pcplovc.com $2.99/min. 18+ 

MEET YOUR MATCH 
I-900-776-476* est .1.149 S2.')Wmin. 
must be I8yrs. senu (6I9I645-K434 
EREE FOR WOMEN! 
The Guy you want lo niect is oul there! 
l-800-8t<tl-6O6<l 
I8+, Always free, 24 huui%, 

RUSSIAN LADIES, inily beauiifiil, educated, want 
to meet YOU, .1,000 selected from 80,000+ applicants. 
Beautiful videos, exciting Moscov^' tours. Free color 
pholocalalog! Russia3.1. RO B. 888851; AUanta, GA 
.10.156; (770)4584)909, 

CONNECT NOW allows you lo lalk LI VE Uin l 
with singles in your area! Call now , . .mecl tonight! 
1-900-287-7225 J2.99/min,. 18+ 



PHONE NUMBERS! Loral Singles & Couples 
|.900-42<)-042«ext. 138 
Try it. 11 »or1cs! $2.95/min. 18+ 



INT'L Ladies or Men seeking friendsliip or 
marriage free photo catalog. Fil/Am. K) Box 5517, 
Apache Jet.. AZ 85278 Tel. & Fax (602)98.1-196.1 

HO.ME NUMBER.S OF SINOLE GIRLS 
IN YOUR AREA l-9flO-*»O-6770-EXT 134 
$2.95 MIN 18+TTPTMPNV 



COMPUTERIZED DATELINE BY: 
AREA CODE, LIFESD'LE, AGE, ETC, 
l-!HIO-267-22IIO ExL m2 is/m.n 18+TTPTMPNV 



BPmSPPPHrttoo kits 



^ TATTOO KITS 



tS t^-.s L- T-^ ■ ■. -|ME SS 

20 SIvMts for M«n I Woman MHn|H 
Stances -SUncJPapwInlfHMdlM DI^H 

EVERYTHING you NEED TO TATTOO PROf ESSIONAU.V 
gj gjal SefMj Money Ontafa to 

PROFESSIOtJAl TATTOO KITS 
Ccfflp«B PO Box l?326 0epl S Ptio«wi.«850tl 




phone entertainment 



ALL CHEAP!! XXX fr 49(/rain 
Talk Live to Uval Girls 1-26S-404-5005 
Local Girls Names and Phd's 01 1 592-590-45.1 
Amy-18yrs. 5T'. 97lhs. Blonde | . 800-266-6156 
Hardcore Sex! Inil i.D 011-2.19-94.14 

Heather- I'm 19 yrs old. red head, always homy! 
l()7lbs, Sy. seeks men who like lo liave fun! 
I -8(X)-1 14-9,549 

RICKY'S GAY BOYS 18+ l-8aO-21IO-WACK 

HARDCORE GAY SEX! 011-592-585-069 
GAY Dale / Partylincsl int'l I D l-26)UIM.5«73 

EAVESDROP LINE 
SECRETLY I.LSTEN To HOT Phone Sen Calb! 
2I2-«9l-2444 99e/min, 

ALL GAY .SEX 
•l-MO-U5-IO,»'S:«VMin 1 8» • I JII)0*l6-2!i2J* 
BISFXII,\I.PI.A^A1ATE.S SiWMin IKt" 1-900-745-707S 



XXX FANTASY PEK.SO!SAIJ> 
1-900-725-24.1.1 $198/niin. 18+ 1-8IJK106-2662 
Mm A i>U,. , u ,„ ,»,», immladFREE: 

l-888-74»J733 

aiF.AP! !.I\T! PARTY! 18+ |. 268-4114*924 
CHE/\P! LIVT:! SEX! Idr 1-8I><)-W74n« 
CHEAP! LIVE! DATES! HOT! I-«644IO-12n5 



HOTHORISYGIRI.S 

1-26S-104-1485 
HOT GAY TALK 
I-268-MM-148I 
Must be I8+/Int l Tolls Apply 



HOT LIVE SEXX 

011-68.1-9314 
/^ulLs/ Inl'l Tolls Apply 



HOT HORNY (ilRUS 

1-6W-)10-22(M 
AdultV Int'l Tolls Apply 

HOT N JUICY CHICKS ( 1-On-l) 

1.81)9-«M.5054 
LIVE GAY BEEF CAKES 1 1 -On- 1 ) 
0I1-.592-.59.1-994 
18t/Int'l Tolls Only 

The Se> Store k open 24 Hours!!! 
l-2«8-404-64«8 1-664-110-2087 
I-X88-.182-5558 011-592-1847 

HOT WILD SEXY 

l-on-l X RATED LIVE TALK 
I4i00-2,1»-LIVE SI 69/min. 

HOT LIVE PHONE SEX 

Homy Women Want To Talk i> ' You! 
(212)741-1202 Wc/Miiii 



SIZZLING HOT 
LIVE PHONE SEX 
2l^741-1202 'H'c/min. 



EXPLICIT HARDCORE TALK!!! 

llK- C 'licipcsi iiiid ttic Best! SI.9K )v-> min, 18+ 

1-800-830-IOM (1661)* 1-900-666-4141 



Anil)cr-2I yrs old, 5'.V, lO.llbs, I'l.i.k hair, long 
legs, great chest seeks homy lo meet. 
Willing to travel! l-«IHl-.l(l7-84i;4 



ScxFinders - The Sexual Personals 

Women Call Free 5nn-Mm-52,19 u- : 1 toll only) 
9(10-993-1256 or 800-377-3549 s: w, i,„n 18+ 

HOT .SAMPLES - WILD WOMEN 
Want lo Turn You On I s<K)-44()- 1085 
Adults over 18 only. 



KINKY& rNCKN.SOREnTALK!!! 

The Cheapest and the Best! SI . 98 [vi min. 18+ 

l-80(M70-WILD (9453) * 1-900-666-4200 



EMSTAffrCREDrr! 

Hot, .Sexy &Uncati>ed! ls» 
I4«104tl8-«l l2/l-9M-7(U-7.Viini I-995-.12I-555 



HOTBLsn BABES 
l-ON-1 Uncensond 
l-80r)«8*l87 l-!««W57-LU:>r (58781 



FREE LIVE CHAT LINES 
24 HR NON STOP VtTION 
No premium charge, only nMrrn,i! LD rales 
I-702-74S-77T7 
1-615-525-5050 
1-970-265-TALK 18+ 



Classifieds 



LIVE ONE-ON-OSE 

HtX Girls want lo talk lo you now! 
I-800-822-GIRL 
S2/min. Major cc & personal Checks 1 8+ 

Hot, exciting and kinky live giris!!! 

Tlie C'heatxrsl aiid iIk Best* W cents per iiiin. IK+ 

1-80(M82-1 ON 1 (1661)* 1-900-666-7300 

LISA - Call tne anytime. I am a Naughty. Busty 
18-year-old Blonde who loves to get Nasty & Kinky. 
Willing lo iravcl. let s meet 1 (SCO) 279-4455 

Lonely Housewives Need Relief!!! 

The Cheapest and the BestI S2 98 per min. 1 8+ 

l-80045flORNY (4ff7«») * 1-<WW)66-I900 

FEMALE WRESTLERS & BODYBL'ILDERS 
Posing'Wrestling'Dominance'Body Worship 
l(888)256-FLEX l(900)680-PUMP (code #951 



ADULTS ONLY!!(Very Eiplicill 
HOT GAY ACTION: 1-809-49041(176 
SUBMISSIVE 19 YR. OLDS: l-t)«O-J59.0O69 
2 HORNY GIRI^ & YOU: l-8(l©-5a)-.W2.'i 
LESBO ACTION: 011-592-10*9 
LOCAL SWINGERS: l-800-757-242«tCHATl 
ASIANS, Fresh orr Tile Boat: l-800-659.«««l 
GAY PARADISE: 1-268-404-8446 
UNFULFILLED GAY MEN: 01 1-592-599-448 
DOMINANT MLSTRESSES: 1-800-659-4321 
BUSTY GIRI.S: 1-800-326-3301 
#809 form 60c/min.. 01 1- As low as 69e/min. 18+ 
Mult. Billing Options lor#8(X) Infl Toll Applies 



For RED HOT J«cy tHERI! 
UVE Gnvhic SEXXX OrKy!! 
NASTY' SLUTS! Do ilRiiU|!)i:t 



011-683-8912 
01I-M5-292-866 
01l-683«397 



The Center of GAY Actioa 
011-59i599-811-HOT 
Oll-SW-.SVS-W - STIIDS 
011-592-1 127 -WANT 
1.«09-49<KH<M>S-TO 
1.268-ttM-4«9-rALK 
l-«0949(V80n6-TO 
011-592-1901 -YOU! 
18+ Only, lull ToU AppdK 

THEBOYSCTUBIJVE! iiiUld l-26IM(H-U3l 
NW! LIVE GAY PARTY! 18+ I-»09l447-8476 
UVE! XXXI GAY! XXX! peine l-26»4IM-4432 

INSTANT ACTION. HOT SAMPLES 

1-800-829.2377 
Adults over 1 8 only 

1-809-490-2649 ira'l Id RAUNCHY RAQUEl- 
011-59^5V7-6«8 peine XXX EAVESDROP IJNE 
l-26»4M«895 1 8+ 1 JVE! GIRLS! GIRLS!GIRLS! 

KINK AND SLEAZE. SPECIAL SAMPLES 

l-8nO-828-l(«)J 
AdulLs over 1 8 

MNKYCONlSECnONS 24hi5! 011-592-597-672 
THESEXSTORE 18+ ! 011-232-90756 

ULTRA HARDCORE m l id 1-809-0741470 

PHONE SEX SAMPLES 
1-800.990-9976 
Adults over 18 only 



HORNY H.S- SENIORS 
CHEATIN' YOUNG W IVES 
HORNY' ORIENTAL SLUTS 
HORNY YOUNG BLACK GIRI 
HORNY BRITISH SLU TS 
KINKY OLD WOMEN 
Cheap Sluts! 01 1-2.19-921.1 (LDR 



I-800-544-75IS 
1-800-666-9590 
14100-633-6869 
.S 1-800-756-16*9 
1-800-340-2.185 
1-800-803-5882 
) l«+$2.9<)/min. 



SPECIAL INTERESTS. All Tastes Wekome. 

New Toll Free! 1-888-465-1.1.16 
Adult-sover 18. 

NEW TOLL FREE! Wild Sexy Samples 
1-888-588-7956 or 1-888-879-0124 
Adults over 18. 

ABSOLUTELY OVER I8!(STRICTLY ADULTS) 
SIZZLING BEACH PARTY: I'2I7.871.0IOO 
WILD BEACH PARTY BABES I'9I8'222'BABB 
EXO'nC LIVE CHATLI>iE: 1 -9 1 8.222-CHAT 
CAY-LIVE-GAY: 1-9I8-222MMEN 
GAY CRUISE LINE: 1 -9 1 8'222'BOYS 

GAY-BI'CURIOUS: 1'9I8-22BIGUY 



8«»«LUT-4-RENT 



REAL WOMEN - SEXY SAMPLES 
New Toll Free! 1-888-815-0826 
Adults over 18. 

XXXGAYPART\'! infl kl 1-809-U74I39* 
GAY? BI7 CURIOUS-; CALL! 18+ 01 1-68.V9.152 
# 1 UVE GAY DAI-EUNE pv inc. I-268-KM-M73 

*^ Sizzling Sleazy SluLs who love to SUCK! * 
Live! 1-900-991-6558 I -8(X)-.561-9188 

» m/c &Visa S.1.99/mm 18+ * 

HOT WILD WOMEN WanI to Turn You On 

New! Toll Free 1-888-379-0640 
Adults over 18. 

BACKIXX}RB.\MBI infl id 011-592-1759 
.SKX^' PIjVYTMATES LIVE! pv inc.l-268-«M-MftO 
HARIKXJREHIjVVEN 18+ 01 1-995.32«»3 



World Hardcore 
WQdesl party 
Only Shits 
Sleaze Bahcs 
Strlfipen 
WMudChidis 
Eavesdrop Liw! 
PurcFIHh 
Whore Ranch 
(;ay! Itirty! 
SludBa>ti 
Glory Hole! 
IJve Hunlcs! 
Gay Cruise 



LD18+ 



Listings 

l-2684IU-.^98 
l-66t-410-ll79 
1-758-155-5227 
01l-.t73-9094)502 
0I1-995-3M793 
011-592-570-234 
01l-5lt^^9941599 
011-2.19-9414 
l-26»4IU-.<>406 
011.995-J2-182S 
011-5X2-.1994M99 
01 1-.17.V990-9799 
011-59^578-229 



LIVE! SEX CONNECTIONS 1-6*4-410-1202 
SUBMISSIVE SUZY 18+ 011-509^9004134 
NALiGHTY SLUTS inflU 0I1-239.129-252* 

HOT SEXY SAMPLES 

l-«0()-468-4()28 
Adults over 18 

EAVESDROP!!! 18+ 011-509-900-176 
QUICK & DIRTY inflU I4W9-U74089 
AMATEUR PORN .SLUTS LTVB! 01 1-683-7698 



COME ALIVE. REAL SAMPLES 

1-800-828-1002 
Adults over 18 only 

BACKDOOR SLLTS! 18+ 14WM90-2954 
AU. NIGHT PARTY! UVE! pv inc. 1-268-104-U62 
UNKY QUICKIES! UVE! inlJkl 011-«83-7906 

SF,X!SEX!SEX! 18+ 011-2.^^90T78 

c™aP LIVE XXX TALK infl ki 0I1-6S.V9324 
OUTRAGEOUS PARTY NEW! l-26tMIM-6MM 



INTIMATE HOTTALK 

l-8(«>5flO-9969 
11.47/tiiitiule 18+ 



HOT WILD SEXY TALK 

1-800-806-407.1 
$1.47/minutc 18+ 



HOT & EXCITING LIVE TALK 

1-664-410-1899 
$3.47Aninutt 18+ 

ABSOLUTELY OVER I8!(STRICTLY ADULTS) 
SIZZLING BEACH PARTY: I-2I7-87.1-OIIX) 
WILD BEACH PARTY BABES I-9I8-222-BABE 
EXOTIC LIVE CHATLINE: 1'918-222'CHAT 
CAY-LIVE-GAY: I-9I8-222-4MEN 
GAY CRUISE LINE: I-9I8-222-BOYS 
GAV-BI>CURIOUS: I-9I8-22BIGUY 
Reg LD Applies. All callers Must Be 18 



HORNY HEDONLST PAR1T LINES 
l-8aO-450-SEXY • 14i00-679-GIRL 

All live 24 hrs 18+ 1 ways to pay 



HOTTESr-HQT ADULT PHONE SEX 

Coeds. Duncm. Wives -Want YOU® I -800-575- 1.12 1 
ALL ADULT Dtile Line with Vimiu; Our 1 -900.114-5594 

FREE PARTY LINES 

Arizona High I -520-7 1 8-5743 

Las Vegas Party 1-702-748-751 1 



NEW GAY PARTYLINE 
1-914-346-1891 

LD Charges only 18+HOT + GAY! 



ANYTHING GOES! 
Live Nasty Phone SluLs 
1-900-993-3072 5 option menu J2.50t/min. 18+ 

HOT GAY FANTASY LINE 

1-900-407-7.115 EXT 122 
$2.95/MlN. 18+TTPTMPNV 

HOT NEW PARTYLINE 

1-914-346-1841 

LD Chgs only 18+ Call Now! 

AMERICA S #1 XXX ADULT SOURCE 
Find Your DREAM DATE I -900-435- 1 670 2.99/nun 
Totally New! Enter The WildOl 1-678-73054 Idr 18+ 



YounK Black GIKs! 
Young HM Sluts! 
Date/Party Anylliiiig Goes 



l-800-t06-.56.14 
l-8(X)-328-9<)69 
l-268-4(M-493 



A note to our readers: 

"FREE" does not always mean you 
do not pay. 800 numbers are not 
always free, if you call any of 

these numbers, you will be 
obliged to pay for the services 
you receive. All the numbers 
listed are for adults over 18 only. 



An aiklitioiuil note to our re:uk.-rN regarding the Cottccn 
Connection ads in Deceniher. Hehniarv and Manrh: 

Due to a priming mistake, an inconrect 8<X) number was 
listed. SPIN clavsificds regrets any difTicultici readers 
may have had with the incorrect ad. 




The Latest News » Updates! 
Advance Tour SchedulesI 
Concert Listinss by Area I 
Exchange Messascs with other fans! 



Uptialed daihr / 34 hours! 
Mailins Addresses! 
Phone Numbers for Best Tickels! 
Free Newsletter ft Bonus Pacli! 



cool AMtm 



3T11 


311 


3242 




3841 


M>8iaa Ethnda* 
MataAca 


7541 


SkldRow 


2231 


AC/DC 


S641 


ERon Jofw) 


6382 


7621 


SmasNng PumpUna 


2371 


Aarovnith 


2525 


Eric Clapton 


6682 


Uotlay CfW 
Nina InchNtfs 


7623 


SocMl DMot«on 


6673 


AJantB Monsaem 


3833 


EWymng Bui lha G*1 


6461 


7682 


SouKlB«dan 


2541 


Aliom m Chains 


3663 


FooFighlan 


6471 


NIrvarw 


7763 


Sponga 


2325 


B«ck 


4276 


Gartoaga 


6633 


NoOouU 


7826 


Stabbing Vtaatward 


2M3 


Black CroMM 


4664 


Qoo Qoo Dolt 


6376 


Oaala 


7842 


Sltr>g 


2524 


HackSabbaih 


4721 


GntalulDaad 


6723 


Oizy Osbouma 


7863 


Stone T«<nplB Pllott 


2661 


Bon Jovl 


4737 


Qraao Day 


7321 




8331 


Taara For Faara 


7771 


Bnjca Spiwigrtitn 


4661 


Ouna N RoMS 


7441 


Ptmh 


8371 


Tasia 


2331 


Bryan Adoma 


4»S1 


Note 


7462 


PMi Floyd 


2871 


ThaCuf* 


2S72 


Buah 


4663 


Hootw a Tha BtowM 


7641 


PoMon 


2339 


ThaBaaMaa 




ColKtivvSoul 


4631 


indtgaOwls 
INXS 


7671 


Pomo for ^ffOft 


7381 




2083 


Counting Croim 


4691 


1632 


OuaanBO'cha 


8663 




2723 


Crar^MrriM 


5472 


KJSS 


7363 


R. E-M. 


2667 


TortAmoa 


6283 


Oava Malthawt Band 


S674 


KORN 


7332 


Rad Hot Cnit Pappare 


8221 


U2 


7681 




5633 


UaaLoab 


7651 


HoBlng Stonas 


8362 


WiHalan 


3331 


D«r tappanl 


5484 


Llva 


7871 


Rush 


8341 


VneaNaii 


3371 


Oapacha Mod* 


8661 


Lo8lpatonzfl 


7383 


Seven Mary Thfw 


a2S4 


WMflowan 


3473 


CNihwalla 


8802 


UirwcMcks 


2763 


SharytCnw 


tzn 


Warrant 


3871 


Durwi Duran 


6775 


Manlyn Manaon 


7453 


Sllvarchatr 


M41 


WbrtaZombw 



Plus...OiMr 500 Mora! H your favonte group 'S not lisl9d hw. /usl us« VOiif t>hon« to SpoH out tho fi/st 
ttim» 0) Ittlen Of the gniup Of arttst s test name h g BON/avi - 266. Bryan JUiAtns 



CaU 
Now*- 


1-900-773-ROCK 

Only S2.99/min. Under 18 Get Pa/etit's PermisBion. 


1-800-537-BAND 

J;iqy .-i,r Urclt'r "'fi f^' ■> '■■ . . - i . 




-900-677-BAND 




1-800-381 -Mel 

"'llA/MIVtMIl K IS I.H r\Kt NTS PEW " 




P£fi.ft,CCNhH hHO hNoy^ I'm ^A/^«r/ST /a# A/fw/#*it, and >ii.T«ou<rH <'M^«rTry u/rtt known iKi thc y^W 

W»»»-0, I'rt A MOU-fMT/T/ <Af TUf /ae/ll. WOai-p. < ft£'A<.l2f THAI TME AHCAiCAN pU0Lic Dei5N'T «- iN«r a »AHM Af«biT <-o^irr^^p•ftAAy 
A*T Bur I STtl-l. CAN'T STop ^AHTIHO- r» /<AVe A MAlMjrJtC^AM At/PffWeff. »'M (JftiTiMfr ro ^o»; BetAOSe you'*e in K p»StTloN 
fc H€Uf ME. I K'As vJonpeii\HC IF y9i>'p kin» A*r* /mvitc on ^A06.iaA»^ r* p$.or*ore ny up^oMiMfr ailt 

4M*w TMs *NPReA (LosfH crALLf Ay, /3« TAiNCf srffer, Jk* r».»oR^ Hcac im man hattaw. it opens oht ApAiL a,s^, 

aw&lk hi« ht 5e r«> par»p/ AtLpFrvte c»NTrMpT(*i-€^AATeesT ' sr«-«foTyf ej •Tt^Hicn I'n thf poreeT rMB«py»»»ft 

I'H AT/picAL $Ctf e85r<iffp vMiNfC. wrtffj i'm MoT uMPFK THe PfLosi»n-n\Ar t'M A cemoC (AiTHe rirtt tff ny e»t-^iyn 

(NPICATPS) I'M 5w*rFrR.|H6- P/»OH INFANTltE J-OvJ JFtF «Tfrri, ANP STFK *^6-0 5e*ST/N6- AH/UNf I CO»*F iN CONTACT 

WitW. WHfN I HAveMPMfy I fftow »T on ^^pfMiiVf c toTH/Ht AMP Oeo l«, wHfN I'M ffReKf i CAtt AtuoF «y peALCHS r>«lt0u»N-i 
OUT THg t>.i. AND FUHepF AMP SfC FoU HOUty (.IM AM U^fR MlPPiC cl-A&S HAK^UT ro<.tre.C stupFNT TT> ifiS pAaCNTS. 

fWe «/((£tT jjo*. up My ASS THrsff PA/s is rve wHrr^jry Sifnwi a*-, I'l/c /rrw ^A««r& ov»eR Fo» that >Hew for tut 7>*ift.» 
TiHC iM Siy> yeAt& oF Bric-HiMfr art stardom, rxe/vc pwrM ;Meto»r» iMiT^Tofis or kimc ih pait xhows; ^asono- mc 0«i«u 

TWe GCNVIHr AATICce. AN/wAy^ Tt»ey RfCeNTty 80W#-HT a ftlAMT PAINTIM6 OF MIM« 5* \ »H0OLVnT COMpUAlN AlOWT T>»rH I 
frvlEiS. I'M ACTwAti-y MoT At OlTTEft Ai TMIS ^ot>MPS, I'Vf fNToytP RFAt AocccSt t>i<iTHiN rUR A»T vwaKup, »»^ey>Stt it 
CoHTrnvrf S T» tt«Ai4 Mf t>f THAT -mt ONi-y proptf k./rto kh«w oFne m r»«f /RFAt w**lp A|tF a hanp^wl spiM R.ffAPeA'5 wHo 

KAT£ Hy frwlf AMP WRITE ttTTtlLS A9*vT HowTUfy'* i^lKC Tt ttiCK H/ A»*. /'^'f HAV h/OAK. AX HARP AS AMy ACT»« 
M«;&|ClAH THAT'S flfeW iNVtiev on yo«iR p£o&RA»1, i-')Vy CAM'T ACTISTS AlKC r*r ar ^Of STAZi 7»» ? / #r«- /•«> r» Mf tp Mf^i/T" 
IN TMIl R€»ARP. Too, »oo ART STk>»fHTC ffiRoit. in »R.T»CMeoLf AeA»tl 7T»e AATION FAf H A »», Att o F T«eM HA*»f £TAtS(NTH£iA 
fyeV. I MAPf IT, PoetN'T TMAT count F«R AHyTHlMfr <M ^pvtAR tw«-T*>RC? AKy DtCKeH S'ANE '^F TMP 4r/H«T wilt unPRB- 

>tan» wh^t I po AS »'ett AS fwe r»o*T seAC*»'r> art cfiiTi* . < cam Pfuwe* rvte «■••»$ tup i pa. iF yoo ^.i^ir sejty »twFF, i 

ORop My PAK1S oM VtPFO. \% y»o LlKC iOMSPy, I (MVilT 6 CMmpAMlCtS TO <*Ctp M» ^AKC My PAINT li««.C. iV yov> |<e TP RCA**, 
I TOST H«pp6M T» «e A t^»»T»R T»Cj SoRC « C A»»'T jpCLLOA puWCTUAT^ /^HO My «-R.« R. *«tie 4 Out AT irAST I *JA«/e A 

800K «r« TXe stan»s. it's Tifce» £i^O, Amp it's purmshfp 5y /RiveRHrAP OooAfs, it's yo$T^/«- gocKs. tmi^ »s 

£-MBA<lAS»iHt> pR0»^oT(Mfr My5«'«-f TUlS, M»W«» INSffCwXlr POfS 7m$ ft.f v6At Jir TP ? 'P » ♦.^FAf /.JKf 5oMff 

ARTISTS ro tfr prAFetTuy HAp^y t» «€^maim im m*oiAa ART WORI,*^ 8-T I'm N»T. IwAmT'TACU. I w Amt TMr INT6«- - ■ 
R»Ty OF Ah Aft.T»ST amp n»« FAM6 oF A RotKSTAR. i u/AHT TP 5IM6., ACT AMP MAICC MOtflFS A»Oxrr K^SF^F AU-oF w>»«tM \ 
D* MOW «0T I k/AMT TP PO IT (H TWC ^fAl. WoAuO DAM»T ! £onAM , ptFASff «<SCp ptOrtOTE «e, AM» iF NOT P#R «f PO /T 
FOR HAiSAcrtHiPTTS . /fS I fPO Am A WAT«»;6 Sow AMt>»F iR-iSH pftfi-NT. ANPy, 7H».K. ^?S\V ^oNAW foR Mt 




